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Elder  James  E.  Talmage,  whose 
death  occurred  on  July  27,  last,  had 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  the  Sunday  School  for 
many  years,  and  it  is  of  his  services 
in  this  connection  that  we  wish  to 
speak  here. 

Sunday  School  work  is  educational 
in  its  character.  If  it  is  to  be  most 
effectively  done,  it  calls  not  only  for 
religious  devotion  and  conviction,  but 
also  for  special  training  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the 
work  of  directing  the  efforts  of  in- 
structors, many  of  whom  have  not 
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had  this  training.  And  the  greater 
this  special  knowledge  and  training, 
other  things  being  the  same,  the  more 
efficient  the  service  done. 

Eldqjfc  Talmage  had  two  qualifica- 
tions that  prepared  him  peculiarly  for 
the  work  which  he  undertook  when 
he  became  a  member  of  the  General 
Board. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  religion.  He  had  a 
clear  and  definite  conviction  that  there 
are  spiritual  as  well  as  material  real- 
ities. Occasionally  it  happens  that 
teachers  are  selected    for    religious 
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classes  who  are  not  themselves  con- 
verted to  revealed  religion  and  who, 
therefore,  cannot  of  necessity  impress 
on  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  truths 
of  religion  in  a  way  that  will  be  ef- 
fective in  the  lives  of  the  class.  Such 
was  not  the  case  with  Elder  Talmage. 
His  religious  conviction  was  deep  and 
strong,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  gos- 
pel was  both  extensive  and  accurate. 
Indeed,  in  these  respects  he  was  out- 
standing. Coming  from  parents  who 
had  been  converted  from  another 
church  in  the  missionary  field,  he 
naturally  imbibed  their  notions  and 
caught  their  fervor  and  spirit.  So 
firm-rooted  was  his  conviction  of  re- 
ligious truth  that  it  is  improbable  he 
ever  entertained  any  doubts  on  the 
subject.  And  this  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable in  view  of  his  large  knowl- 
edge and  training  in  the  modern 
scientific  method,  which  has  made 
shipwreck  of  so  many  young  men's 
faith.  Elder  Talmage  clearly  recog- 
nized a  distinction  that  is  all  too  dim 
to  many  an  educated  man,  that  the 
field  of  religion  and  the  field  of  nat- 
ural phenomena  are  separate,  and 
that  they  require  two  sorts  of  appre- 
hending methods. 

And  then,  in  the  second  place,  El- 
der Talmage  brought  to  his  work  on 
the  General  Board  a  scholastic  train- 
ing which  was  not  so  common  in  those 
early  days  of  the  Sunday  School  as 
it  is  now.  With  a  mind  naturally 
endowed  to  grasp  fine  distinctions, 
not  only  in  fact  but  in  language,  he 
added  to  this  native  quality  by  sys- 
tematic training  of  the  mind  in  col- 
leges and  universities.  He  was  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  member  of 
the  Church  to  acquire  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  This  acquisi- 
tion  implied   not  only   an   accurate 


knowledge  in  a  special  field,  but  a 
mental  discipline  so  necessary  in  the 
search  for  truth.  In  his  field  of 
thought  and  endeavor  he  came  to  be 
known  both  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally— a  rare  distinction  for  a  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  in  his  generation. 

In  addition,  Elder  Talmage  was  a 
born  teacher.  He  liked  to  instruct 
others,  to  impart  the  truths  he  had 
himself  learned.  What  young  man 
or  young  woman  will  ever  forget  the 
reading  of  his  First  Book  o[  Nature, 
written  for  and  adopted  by  the  M.  I. 
A.  in  the  '80's?  Or  those  early  lec- 
tures on  science,  delivered  about  the 
same  time?  Or,  a  little  later,  his  lec- 
tures on  religion,  now  included  in  the 
books,  The  Articles  o/  Faith  and 
Jesus  the  Christ?  It  was  an  ex- 
quisite intellectual  pleasure  to  note 
his  rare  power  in  definition  and 
in  drawing  distinctions — which,  after 
all,  is  the  best  mark  of  an  educated 
mind.  Moreover,  no  one  ever  had 
any  doubt  as  to  what  Elder  Talmage 
meant — so  clear  was  that  meaning. 

All  this  knowledge  and  training, 
coupled  with  unusual  native  ability. 
Elder  Talmage  put  at  the  service  of 
the  Sunday  Schools.  His  outlines  of 
lessons,  his  professional  direction  of 
teachers,  his  numerous  treatises  were 
given  freely  to  those  who  might  profit 
from  the  use  of  them. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  mor- 
tal man  to  tell  in  what  ways  the  Sun- 
day School  'work  is  different  by  reason 
of  Elder  Talmage's  efforts,  but  we  are 
sure  that  it  is  different  in  many  re- 
spects. Many  will  be  able  to  say  that 
their  knowledge  is  greater,  more  ac- 
curate, and  clearer  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

Peace  and  love  to  his  memory! 


Susa  Young  Gates 


In  the  passing  of  Susa  Young 
Gates,  which  occurred  May  27,  1933, 
The  Instructor  has  a  special  reason 
to  feel  a  great  and  distinct  loss;  for, 
as  a  friend  and  supporter  of  this 
magazine,  especially  when  it  was 
printed  under  the  name  of  The  Juve~ 
nile  Instructor,  she  contributed  to  its 
pages  many  interesting  and  outstand- 
ing stories  and  illuminating  articles. 
Except  its  first  editor,  George  Q. 
Cannon,  no  other  writer  aided  more 
in  establishing  the  popularity  of  the 
official  Sunday  School  organ  than- 
Sister  Gates,  who,  first  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  "Homespun,"  and 
later  under  her  own  name,  furnished 
us  with  such  gripping  stories  and 
good,  homely,  Mormon  philosophy. 
Surely  no  other  story  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  people  so  deeply  as  her 
serial,  "Up  from  Tribulation,"  which 
ran  through  twenty-one  issues  of  The 
Juvenile  Instructor  in  1890.  From 
then  on,  her  contributions  in  poetry, 
fiction  and  history,  were  many,  reach- 
ing close  to  the  hundred  mark. 

Sister  Gates  taught  music  and  home 
economics  at  the  Brigham  Young  Col- 
lege; was  organizer  and  first  editor 
of  the  Young  Woman's  Journal;  also 
the  first  editor  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine.  She  published  a 
number  of  pamphlets  chief  of  which 
was  her  elaborate  sketch  of  "The 
Women  of  the  Mormon  Church." 
But  the  consummation  of  her  life's 
desire  was  the  publication  of  her  in- 
timate story  of  her  revered  father, 
President  Brigham  Young.  "The 
Life  Story  of  Brigham  Young"  was 
written  in  collaboration  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Leah  D.  Widtsoe, 
wife  of  Elder  John  A.  Widtsoe  of 
the  Council  of  the  Twelve.  This 
book  has  been  favorably  reviewed  by 
many  of  the  leading  journals  of  the 
world. 

Susa  Young  Gates  was  no  ordinary 
woman.  She  had  many  and  extraordi- 


nary gifts.  With  a  prophet's  blood  in 
her  veins  she  sought  in  every  way 
to  magnify  and  honor  her  parentage. 
Righteously  ambitious,  she  improved 
her  mind  by  study,  research,  travel, 
cultural  associations,  and  a  resort  to 
every  educational  facility  within  her 
reach.  Hers  was  an  exploring  mind, 
reaching  out  into  new  fields  of 
thought  and  endeavor.  She  took  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  great 
women  of  America  and  Europe  and 
often  sat  in  their  councils,  defend- 
ing, when  necessary,  and  always 
maintaining  the  high  ideals  of  tne 
Latter-day  Saints.  An  intimate 
knowledge  of  Church  History  and 
an  understanding  of  the  restored 
Gospel  were  among  her  many  valued 
attainments.  These  she  used  with 
great  force  and  skill  in  defendinq  the 
rights  of  her  people. 

For  a  number  of  years  Sister  Gates 
has  made  frequent  visits  to  the  edi- 
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torial  department  of  The  Instructor. 
There  across  the  desk  she  discussed 
the  topics  of  the  times,  Church 
news,  the  progress  of  individuals  and 
communities,  Sunday  School  lessons 
and  courses  of  study.  And  she  al- 
ways left  some  new  thought  for  us 
to  ponder.  If  she  found  anything  in 
our  columns  that  particularly  pleased 
her  she  lost  no  time  in  warmly  com- 
mending it;  if  anything  appeared 
which  to  her  seemed  of  a  doubtful 
nature,  she  was  not  slow  to  criticize, 
but  her  criticisms  were  always  con- 
structive and  helpful. 

The  Church  has  had  and  now  has 
many  wonderful  women,  but  none 
more  talented,  devoted  or  useful  to 
the  Kingdom  than  our  dear  friend  and 
sisters  who  has  passed  to  her  reward. 

Our  sincere  sympathy  goes  out  to 
her  devoted  husband,  Jacob  F.  Gates, 
to  her  children,  grandchildren  and  the 
friends  who  knew  her  best  and  loved 
her  most. 

We  of  The  Instructor  office  will 
sadly  miss  the  friendly  visits  of  Susa 
Young  Gates. 

MEMORIAL  SERVICE 

It  was  a  tender  and  an  appropriate 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sister  Susa 
Young  Gates  that  was  paid  at  the 
Sunday  School,  held  in  the  M.  I.  A. 
summer  home,  at  Brighton,  Sunday, 
July  23,  1 933.  Sister  Gates  instituted 
the  first  Sunday  School  at  that  moun- 
tain resort  and  for  several  years  ses- 
sions were  held  at  her  cottage.  Many 
of  the  presiding  authorities  honored 
the  school  with  their  presence  at  her 


home  and  since  it  was  established  at 
the  M.  I.  A.  home,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Elder  James  G.  McDonald. 
The  attendance  at  the  last  named 
place  has  often  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred. 

At  the  memorial  service,  conducted 
by  the  presiding  elder,  James  G.  Mc- 
Donald, the  audience  filled  the  spa- 
cious dining  room,  overflowing  to 
the  veranda  and  approaches.  Mu- 
sical numbers  were  rendered  as  fol- 
lows: "O  Ye  Mountains  High,"  solo 
by  Emma  Lucy  Gates  Bowen,  chorus 
by  the  congregation;  Handel's  "Lar- 
go," Becky  Almond;  soprano  solo, 
"The  Awakening,"  by  Helen  Skid- 
more;  Contralto  Solo,  "In  My  Fath- 
er's House  Are  Many  Mansions," 
Annette  Richardson  Dinwoodey; 
Girls'  Chorus,  "We  Ever  Pray  For 
Thee;"  closing  hymn,  "Abide  With 
Me,"  by  the  congregation.  The 
choruses  were  directed  by  Elder  B. 
F.  Pulham.  Loving  tributes  were  paid 
by  President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr., 
Sister  Maud  May  Babcock,  Elders 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Rulon  S. 
Wells,  A.  E.  Bowen  and  James  G. 
McDonald.  The  invocation  and  ben- 
ediction were  offered  by  Elders  Al- 
fred C.  Rees  and  Geo.  D.  Pyper, 
respectively. 

This  memorial  service  held  "high 
on  the  mountain  tops,"  with  beautiful 
Brighton  adorned  in  her  most  gor- 
geous dress,  and  covered  with  her 
loveliest  flowers,  was  an  inspiring  and 
fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
truly  great  woman.  It  was  a  period 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  attend. 


Teaching  as  the  Direction  of  Activities 

By  John  T.  Wahlqaist  Ph.  D„  University  of  Utah 

UNIT  I 
TEACHING  AS  THE  DIRECTION  OF  ACTIVITIES 

(Five  Class  Sessions) 

The  ultimate  determinant  of  the  teacher's  effectiveness  is  his  point  of 
view  of  teaching.  This  unit  is  concerned  with  three  prevalent  conceptions 
of  the  outcomes  of  teaching.  The  acceptance  of  any  one  of  these  will 
determine  the  classroom  procedures,  and  the  results  therefrom.  Obviously, 
it  is  important  that  the  teacher's  idea  of  teaching  be  well-founded,  and  that 
he  selects  the  best.  Careful  study  of  Chapter  I  should  result  in  the  con- 
scious selection  of  a  point  of  view  toward  teaching. 

Aside  from  the  teacher's  conception  of  her  mission,  there  exist  certain 
definite  principles  at  work  in  the  learning  processes  of  the  pupils.  Whether 
he  wills  it  or  not  the  effective  teacher  cannot  violate  these  basic  doctrines  or 
education  based  upon  the  findings  of  modern-day  psychology.  Chapter  II 
presents  four  fundamental  principles  of  education. 

As  a  result  of  this  unit,  the  teacher  should  know  why  he  teaches  and 
to  what  end.  Furthermore,  he  should  recognize  the  factors  ever  in  operation 
in  the  classroom,  so  that  he  may  control  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Careful 
study  will  show  teaching  to  be  something  different  from  the  commonly 
accepted  view. 

CHAPTER  I— THE  OUTCOMES  OF  TEACHING 

(Two  Class  Sessions) 

What  is  Teaching?  The  answer  to  this  simple  question  will  determine 
in  large  measure  the  type  of  classroom  exercises.  If  the  traditional  view  of 
teaching  is  accepted,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  impart  facts  and  information; 
if  instruction  be  regarded  as  indoctrination,  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
exposition  and  wholehearted  acceptance  of  the  theological  concepts;  and,  if 
tuition  is  focused  upon  the  production  of  actual  changes  in  the  everyday 
behavior  of  individuals,  the  direction  of  pupil  activities  will  constitute  the 
teacher's  major  concern.  The  instructor's  purpose,  to  the  extent  that  he 
recognizes  controlling  influences,  will  determine  the  choice  of  means  and 
materials  to  be  utilized  and  of  procedures  to  be  followed.  Any  objective  is 
better  than  none.  Without  clear-cut  aims,  instruction  will  be  purely  mechan- 
ical and  perfunctory,  simply  doing  what  one  has  seen  other  teachers  do. 
True  teaching  involves  consciousness  of  definite  purposes  accepted  after  due 
deliberation. 

Facts  and  Information.  Since  time  immemorial,  the  man  who  knows  the 
most  has  been  accepted  by  many,  if  not  all,  in  each  generation,  as  the  best 
educated  man.  The  erudite  is  characterized  by  his  extensive  reading  and  his 
familiarity  with  a  great  variety  of  facts:  names,  dates,  and  events  in  history; 
characters,  acts,  and  quotations  in  literature;  proverbs,  colloquial  expressions, 
and  mottoes;  foreign  words  and  expressions,  etc.  Unfortunately,  ^such  an 
individual  may  be  a  walking  enclyclopedia  of  "Useless  knowledge,"  devoid 
of  deep  and  abiding  loyalties,  lacking  in  character  and  stamina,  incapable 
of  dealing  with  any  of  the  great  crises  of  life — the  valedictorian  who  fails  in 
life  and  brings  schooling  into  derision.  Since  the  days  of  Socrates  many  have 
thought  wisdom  implied  virtue:  if  a  man  knew  the  facts  he  would  act  in 
accordance  with  his  knowledge.  Consequently,  teachers  have  stressed  the 
facts;  subject-matter  has  been  accepted  as  the  starting  point  in  education — to 
know  the  Ten  Commandments  is  to  be  virtuous,  to  memorize  the  Beatitudes 
is  to  act  Christ-like.  Acting  on  this  theory,  teachers  have  squeezed  out  all 
of  the  interest,  washed  out  all  the  color,  and  retained  only  the  names,  places, 
and  dates.  Too  often,  teachers  and  pupils  merely  throw  the  symbols  of 
book-learning  back  and  forth  without  recognizing  that  subject-matter  is 
valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  the  formation  of  intelligent  attitudes 
which,  in  turn,  serve  as  controls  of  daily  conduct. 
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Indoctrination.  Men  are  always  eager  to  make  their  fellows  hold  the 
views  which  they  cherish,  and  the  rising  generation  is  always  a  singularly 
promising  field  of  attack.  Most  religious  instruction  has  been  simply  the 
indoctrination  of  the  young  in  the  habits  of  thinking  peculiar  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical organization.  Churches  are  inclined  to  present  one  side  of  a  contro- 
versial matter  as  though  it  were  the  only  side.  Many  groups  present  the 
one  side  in  complete  ignorance  of  others. 

The  expression,  indoctrination,  is  used  in  two  senses.  In  the  broadest 
sense,  all  teaching  is  indoctrination.  In  the  more  restricted  sense,  the  usage 
employed  in  this  treatment,  indoctrination  means  the  arbitrary  imposition  of 
certain  ideas  upon  the  individual  without  having  recourse  to  his  reason,  or 
to  critical  examination  and  comparison  of  the  idea  imposed  with  others  that 
might  compete  with  it  for  domination  of  the  individual's  mind. 

All  churches  indulge  in  indoctrination,  to  some  extent,  and  not  without 
some  justification.  Churches  are  conservers  of  human  values;  as  such,  it 
is  their  function  to  hold  sacred  the  great  lessons  of  the  past.  The  Church 
must  supplement  the  work  of  the  secular  schools,  whose  graduates  are  so  lack- 
ing in  "the  element  of  faith  or  purpose  which  lifts  man  out  of  himself  and 
above  the  level  of  his  more  narrow  personal  interest."  To  continue  the 
quotation  from  Counts,  "Here,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  great  lacks  in  our 
schools  and  in  our  intellectual  class  today.  We  are  able  to  contemplate  the 
universe  and  find  all  its  vanity.  Nothing  really  stirs  us,  unless  it  be  that 
the  bath  water  is  cold,  the  toast  burnt,  or  the  elevator  not  running;  or  per- 
chance that  we  miss  the  first  section  of  a  revolving  door.  Possibly  this  is 
the  fundamental  reason  why  we  are  so  fearful  of  molding  the  child.  We 
are  moved  by  no  great  faiths;  we  are  touched  by  no  great  passions.  We  can 
view  a  world  order  rushing  rapidly  toward  collapse  with  no  more  concern 
than  the  outcome  of  a  horse  race;  we  can  see  injustice,  crime  and  misery  in 
their  most  terrible  forms  all  about  us  and,  if  we  are  not  directly  affected, 
register  the  emotions  of  a  scientist  studying  white  rats  in  a  laboratory.  And 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  objectivity,  and  the  open  mind,  we  would  transmit 
this  general  attitude  of  futility  to  our  children.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a 
confession  of  complete  moral  and  spiritual  bankruptcy.  We  cannot,  by  talk 
about  the  interests  of  children  and  the  sacredness  of  personality,  evade  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  to  the  younger  generation  a  vision  which  will  call 
forth  their  active  loyalties  and  challenge  them  to  creative  and  arduous  labors. 
A  generation  without  such  vision  is  destined,  like  ours,  to  a  life  of  absorption 
in  self,  inferiority  complexes,  and  frustration."* 

The  limitations  of  indoctrination  are  many.  1.  Any  education  that 
does  not  promote  the  fullest  and  most  complete  understanding  of  the  world 
is  not  worthy  of  the  name.  Consequently,  detailed  attention  must  be  given 
to  conflicting  points  of  view.  Furthermore,  deliberate  distortion  or  suppres- 
sion of  facts  to  support  any  theory  or  point  of  view  is  unforgiveable.  If  any 
doctrine  is  pure  gold,  it  will  stand  every  test;  there  can  be  no  evasion  in  the 
process  of  evaluation.  2.  Sometime,  somewhere,  pupils  will  hear  the  points 
of  view  not  brought  into  the  open,  and  each  new  idea  will  call  for  re- 
adjustment, and  the  attendant  inner  turmoil  and  mental  conflict.  The  indi- 
vidual will  rightly  look  with  suspicion  upon  former  teachers  and  familiar 
doctrines.  3.  A  point  of  view  cannot  be  imposed  upon  another  until  such 
time  as  the  recipient  enters  actively  into  the  process.  Until  the  individual 
is  prepared  every  new  recital  brings  resentment.  The  resentment'  commonly 
held  toward  the  Bible,  as  evidenced  by  the  few  adults  who  read  and  know 
the  books,  is  in  large  measure  a  reaction  to  the  dogmatic  and  mechanical 
treatment  it  has  received  in  the  classroom. 

Changes  in  Behavior.  All  true  learning  is  expressed  in  changes  in  the 
inner  or  outward  behavior  of  the  learner.  Once  a  person  knows  how  to  read, 
he  is  a  changed  individual,  no  longer  dependent  upon  others  for  new  ideas, 
the  gratification  of  curiosity,  or  for  entertainment.  Once  an  individual  truly 
understands  and  appreciates  the  significance  of  "the  germ  theory  of  disease" 
his  behavior  is  different  with  respect  to  contagious  diseases,  foods,  excrements, 
etc.  The  Mormon  who  believes  in  "continuous  revelation"  has  a  point  of 
view  which  characterizes  his  every  act.    These  three  examples  indicate  three 


*  Counts,  George  S.,  Dare  the  School  Build  a  New  Social  Order — New 
York:  John  Day  Company,  1932,  p.  22  f. 
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types  of  changes,  namely,  new  abilities,  new  attitudes  of  understanding — 
knowledge  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  new  attitudes  of  appreciation. 
Morrison  believes  the  three  include  all  the  outcomes  of  true  learning,  which 
he  characterizes  as  "adaptations." 

In  a  sense  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  attitudes  of  understanding 
and  attitudes  of  appreciation;  the  coldest  intellectual  process  has  an  emotional 
concomitant.  However,  the  difference  between  "the  theory  of  relativity"  and 
the  appreciation  of  "Come,  Come  Ye  Saints"  is  quite  apparent.  The  former  is 
largely  intellectual;  the  latter  is  essentially  emotional.  Consequently,  the 
realization  of  these  two  types  of  behavior  call  for  special  techniques  of 
instruction. 

What  an  individual  does  in  new  situations  depends  upon:  (1)  Inborn 
tendencies  toward  behavior — reflexes  and  so-called  instincts — as  modified  by 
(2)  acquired  abilities  stimulated  into  action  which  may  be  modified  in  their 
expression  (inhibited  or  intensified)  by  (3)  attitudes  of  appreciation  (ideals, 
tastes,  interests)  and  (4)  attitudes  of  understanding  (knowledge)  applicable 
in  the  situations. 

The  religious  instructor  is  especially  concerned  with  the  formation  of 
the  attitudes  which  act  as  the  controls  of  most  conduct.  The  controls  are 
adaptations  gained  through  actual  experience,  first  hand  and  vicarious.  This 
thought  clarifies  Dewey's  much-mooted  definition  of  education  as  "the  con- 
scious, purposive,  and  continuous  reconstruction  of  experience."f  Religious 
education,  if  it  is  to  affect  everyday  life  activities,  must  be  regarded  as 
directed  experience. 

A  Final  Test.  All  students  of  this  manual  will  concede^  that  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  their  instruction  should  be  the  production  of  "true"  Christians. 
This  being  so,  a  good  test  of  the  theories  evaluated  can  be  made  with 
reference  to  this  criterion. 

Is  the  "true"  Christian  the  man  who  can  repeat  passages  from  scripture, 
incidents  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the  names  of  prophets,  rulers,  martyrs,  etc., 
(the  erudite)?  Or,  is  he  the  man  who  has  an  argument  for  every  attack  on 
theology  (the  scribe)?  Or,  is  he  the  man  who  is  ethical  and  moral  in  all 
his  daily  walks,  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  all  mankind? 

The  value  of  a  knowledge  of  facts,  or  of  logical  arguments  cannot  be 
denied.  However,  attitudes  (ideals,  ambitions,  interests,  habits,  motives)  are 
vastly  more  important!  We  have  not  taught  most  effectively  until  we  have 
modified  conduct,  influenced  behavior,  and  changed  personalities  for  the 
better.  Inasmuch  as  our  purpose  will  determine  our  classroom  procedures, 
it  is  well  to  understand  our  problem. 

Learning  Exercises 

1.  As  a  result  of  this  lesson  have  you  made  an  "adaptation?"  What 
is  it?     (The  class  should  hear  three  or  more  statements  from  students.) 

2.  Is  "preaching  the  gospel"  a  process  of  indoctrination? 

3.  Give  original  examples  of  the  changes  in  behavior:  (a)  due  to 
acquired  abilities  (b)  due  to  new  insights — attitudes  of  understanding;  and, 
(c)  due  to  new  beliefs — attitudes  of  appreciation. 

4.  What  is  your  conception  of  the  true  "Saint?"  (a)  Should  he 
know  certain  things?  Which?  (b)  Defend  certain  things?  Which?  (c) 
Perform  in  certain  ways?    Which?     (d)  Do  all  three  things? 

Note:  The  instructor  is  urged  to  make  constant  reference  to  this  chapter 
until  the  "adaptations"  have  been  made.  The  principles  will  be  applied 
throughout  the  manual. 


Selected  References 
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the  September  issue.) 


f  Dewey,  John — Democracy  and  Education,  page  89. 
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SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  OCTOBER,  1933 

'Tis  sweet  to  sing  the  matchless  love 
Of  Him  who  left  His  home  above, 
And  came  to  earth — O  wondrous  plan — 
To  suffer,  bleed,  and  die  for  man. 


Molto  espressivo. 
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Sunday  School  ZhQotes 

1933-34  TEACHER-TRAINING  PROGRAM 

The  teacher-training  program  for  1933-34  is  two-fold:  there  will  be  a 
series  of  lessons  for  prospective  teachers  and  an  adaptation  of  the  same  les- 
sons for  use  in  Union  Meeting  for  the  continued  training  of  teachers  already 
in  service. 

As  in  1932-33  the  classes  for  prospective  teachers  will  be  organized  on  a 
stake  basis  where  means  of  transportation  and  distance  are  such  that  all  may 
conveniently  attend  a  single  class;  only  one  class  will  be  organized  for  the 
entire  stake;  in  stakes  thinly  populated  or  with  natural  obstacles  to  travel, 
two  or  more  classes  may  be  organized  at  the  most  convenient  centers.  Those 
to  take  the  teacher-training  work  should  be  carefully  selected  and  receive  a 
regular  call  through  the  bishopric  and  the  stake  presidency.  The  number 
called  should  be  equal  to  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  now  in 
service. 

The  new  course  of  study  prepared  by  Dr.  John  T.  Wahlquist  will  be 
printed  in  The  Instructor  for  prospective  teachers  as  well  for  present  teach- 
ers. The  course  is  planned  to  last  six  months  from  October  to  April  and  in 
Trainee  Classes  should  close  with  appropriate  graduating  exercises  and  the 
granting  of  diplomas. 

For  the  regular  teachers,  suggestions  will  be  offered  for  the  use  of  the 
lessons. 

In  case  teachers  now  in  service  desire  a  furlough  to  permit  them  to  take 
the  training  work  in  the  classes  for  prospective  teachers,  it  is  hoped  that 
means  may  be  found  to  replace  them  temporarily. 

Book  reviews  for  everyone  in  1933-34  as  in  1932-33  will  constitute  a 
part  of  The  Instructor's  contribution  to  better  teaching. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  OUTINGS 

Sunday  School  stake,  ward  or  class  outings  and  sociables  are  calcu- 
lated to  build  up  officers  and  teachers'  morale.  They  strengthen  friendship, 
build  for  solidarity  and  unity,  and  increase  harmony  and  loyalty. 

In  line  with  this  thought  the  Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers  of 
Bear  Lake  Stake,  under  the  leadership  of  Superintendent  Oliver  C.  Dunford, 
and  supported  by  the  Stake  Presidency,  met  at  the  Stock  Brothers  resort  at 
Fish  Haven,  Saturday,  July  9th  at  11  a.  m.  Hand  shaking,  introductions 
and  friendly  greetings  occupied  the  first  hour  after  which  long  tables  laden 
with  the  season's  delicacies  were  surrounded  by  approximately  250  workers 
who  did  full  justice  to  the  delicious  refreshments. 

At  two  o'clock  all  assembled  in  the  pavilion  where  an  interesting  pro- 
gram was  rendered.  A  juvenile  band  came  over  from  Garden  City  and  fur- 
nished some  highly  creditable  numbers.  An  address  of  welcome  by  Superin- 
tendent Dunford,  encouraging  remarks  by  President  Roy  A.  Welker,  Alfred 
A.  Hart  and  Geo.  D.  Pyper  (guest  from  the  General  Board),  a  ladies'  chorus 
arid  male  quartette  furnished  a  varied  entertainment,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
excursionists  enjoyed  games,  fishing,  boating,  bathing,  etc.,  to  their  hearts' 

content.  ■■  '  ,„.'., 

If  no  other  objective  were  attained  than  a  good  time  and  getting  better 
acquainted,  the  outing  was  well  worth  while.  Sunday  School  leaders, 
"go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

MEMORANDUM  CALENDAR  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS 

I.  1933  Dime  Fund  Collection  Day  will  be  held  September  24,  1933. 
Is  everything  ready?   (Read  suggestions  on  page  354.) 

a.  What  are  the  General  Board's  suggestions? 

b.  What  are  the  Stake  Board's  suggestions? 

c.  What  instructions  to  teachers? 

d.  Plan  of  collection. 

e.  Envelopes. 

f.  Roll  book  credit  to  each  donor. 

g.  Reports  and  remittances. 
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If  not,   see   Stake 


1.  To  the  Stake  Board. 

2.  To  the  General  Board. 

II.  1933-34  Teacher-Training  Classes  begin  in  October.  (See  pages  341-3, 
345,  349-50.) 

a.  Select  people  to  take  the  course. 

b.  Arrange  for  their  proper  call. 

c.  Teacher-Trainer. 

d.  Textbooks. 

October: 

I.  Concentrate  upon  Enlistment  Work. 

a.  Rolls. 

b.  Visits. 

c.  New  members. 

d.  Rally  Days. 
November: 

I.  1934  Sunday  School  Lesson  Quarterlies  must  be  ordered  this  month. 
a.  Organize  new  classes  for  1934  on  paper. 
See  the  September  issue  of  The  Instructor. 
II.  Study  teachers  in  their  present  class  assignments. 

a.  Are  they  happy  in  their  present  work? 

b.  Are  they  effective? 

c.  Are  their  classes  growing? 

d.  Would  transfer  to  another  age  group  or  subject  be  desirable? 
See  the  October  issue  of  The  Instructor. 

December: 

I.  This  is  the  month  of  reports:     Annual — monthly. 

a.  Forms  for  the  1933  annual  report  are  distributed. 

1.  Have  those  for  your  school  been  received? 
Superintendent  or  secretary. 

2.  Are  secretary's  rolls  and  records  in  shape  to  yield  data  for  this 
report  promptly  and  in  full? 

b.  Forms  for  1934  monthly  reports  are  distributed  this  month. 

1.  Has  the  supply  for  your  school  been  received?     If  not,  see  Stake 

Superintendent  or  secretary. 
See  November  and  December  Instructors. 

January: 

I.  Organize  new  classes. 
II.  Reassign  teachers  where  desirable. 
III.  Get  lesson  quarterlies  for  every  pupil. 

SCHOOL  AND  CLASS  PROJECTS 

Sometimes  the  morale  of  a  school  or  class  is  strengthened  by  undertak- 
ing some  project  in  line  with  this  age  of  progress.  We  have  in  mind  many 
practical  things  a  school  or  class  might  undertake  aside  from  the  lesson 
work.  One  is  the  beautification  of  chapel  grounds.  We  all  love  beauty 
and  lawns  and  flowers  around  the  meeting  house  add  to  the  feeling  of  rever- 
ence one  should  feel  in  approaching  the  House  of  the  Lord. 

Rapid  improvement  has  been  made  of  late  years,  in  the  artistic  land- 
scaping of  Church  grounds.  Caretakers  of  our  temple  squares  have  set  a 
worthy  example  with  the  result  that  yards  that  were  once  dry,  barren  and 
uninviting  are  now  resplendent  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  writer  recently  visited  Paris,  Idaho,  and  having  a  little  time  to 
spare  found  no  more  beautiful  spot  on  which  to  rest  than  the  Tabernacle 
Square  with  its  broad  lawns  and  beautiful  blossoms. 

But  there  are  still  many  wards  which,  through  lack  of  funds  or  inclina- 
tion, are  not  taken  care  of.  Now,  would  it  not  be  helpful  if  the  Sunday 
School  or  a  class  in  such  places  would  "provoke"  the  bishop  to  good  works 
and  join  with  him  in  the  project  of  beautification?  There  would  be  a  satis- 
faction in  it  that  would  be  lasting  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen  the  soli- 
darity of  the  class.  And  even  in  cases  where  the  grounds  are  in  fair  con- 
dition but  partly  neglected  the  group  might  plant  a  shade  or  decorative  tree, 
a  shrub  or  a  few  perennial  flowers  to  blossom  in  the  Spring.  An  appropriate 
marker  would  give  credit  to  those  undertaking  the  improvement. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  projects  that  might  be  undertaken  by  Sunday 
School  workers. 


ECRETARIES'  DEPARTMENT: 


A.  Hamcr  Reiser,  General  Secretary 


SEALS  OF  APPROVAL 

This  is  a  test  of  the  alertness  and 
interest  of  secretaries. 

The  secretaries  who  respond  to 
this  proposal  will  clearly  be  alert; 
furthermore,  they  will,  by  that  re- 
sponse, manifest  their  interest.  If 
they  are  awarded  a  "Seal  of  Approv- 
al," their  work  will  have  been  ad- 
judged to  be  of  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard. 

The  plan  is: 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1933  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  the  secretary's 
work  can  be  properly  certified  to,  a 
"Seal  of  Approval"  will  be  awarded 
to  each  Sunday  School  secretary  who 
is  recommended  for  that  honor  by 
the  Stake  Secretary.  The  "seal"  is  a 
paper  sticker  which  can  be  affixed  to 
the  minute  book  in  a  conspicuous 
place.  It  will  certify  to  the  fact  that 
the  secretary's  work  for  the  year 
has  received  the  approval  of  the  stake 
and  the  general  secretaries. 

To  earn  a  "Seal  of  Approval"  the 
secretary's  work  must  conform  to  the 
following  standards: 

1 .  A  complete  and  accurate  month- 
ly report  must  have  been  sent  to  the 
Stake  Secretary  for  every  month  in 
the  year. 

2.  The  annual  report  for  the  year 
1933  must  have  been  sent  to  the 
Stake  Secretary  before  January  10, 
1934.  It  must  be  complete  and  ac- 
curate. 

3.  The  Stake  Secretary  must  cer- 


tify that  the  ward  secretary's  minute 
book  and  roll  books  are: 

a.  neatly  kept, 

b,  according  to  the  recommenda-- 
tions  of  the  General  Board. 

4.  All  the  minutes  for  the  year  must 
have  been  approved  by  the  member 
of  the  superintendency  responsible 
for  records  and  that  approval  must 
be  indicated  by  his  written  signature 
in  the  space  provided  on  each  page. 

5.  The  minute  book  for  the  year 
must  be  complete  with  quarterly  and 
annual  summaries. 

It  Is  Not  Too  Late! 

Secretaries  who  have  failed  to  send 
in  one  or  more  monthly  reports  this 
year  may  still  earn  a  "seal  of  approv- 
al," if  their  work  is  approvable  in 
other  respects,  and  if  they  will  send 
in  the  late  monthly  reports  at  once, 
so  the  records  of  the  Stake  and  the 
General  Secretaries  will  show  at  the 
end  of  the  year  that  a  report  was 
received  for  every  month. 

In  an  early  issue  of  The  Instructor, 
if  the  results  of  this  project  merit  it, 
a  list  of  the  names  of  all  secretaries 
who  receive  "seals  of  approval"  will 
be  published. 

Who  is  alert?  Who  is  interested? 
Who  are  the  good  secretaries? 

Stake  secretaries  will  be  judged  by 
the  percentage  of  their  ward  secre- 
taries who  earn  "seals  of  approval." 
Stake  secretaries  are  conscientious 
and  trust  worthy;  they  will  recom- 
mend no  secretary  for  this  honor  who 
is  not  worthy  of  it. 


L   I    B    R.A,  R    I    E   S 


T.  Albert  Hooper,  Chairman;  A.  Hamer  Reiser  and  Charles  J.  Ross 


"LIFE  BEGINS  AT  FORTY" 

Once  in  a  great  while  a  really  outstanding 
book  comes  into  one's  hand.  One  of  the 
most  refreshing  and  invigorating  books  that 
has  come  to  my  attention  in  a  long  time  is 
one  entitled,  Life  Begins  at  Forty,  written  by 
Walter  B.  Pitkin,  professor  of  journalism  at 
Columbia  University  and  published  by  the 
Whittlesey  House,  a  branch  of  the  McGraw 
Hill  Book  Company.  The  chapter  headings 
are  as  follows  and  will  give  one  some  idea 
as  to  what  the  book  might  contain. 

We  Enter,  Envying.   . 

Youth  in  the  Red. 

Fools  Die  Young. 

Learning  After  Forty. 

Busy  Leisure. 

Does  Woman's  Life  Begin  at  Forty? 

The  New  World. 

The  New  Division  of  Labor. 

Parents  Should  End  at  Forty. 

Finis.    We  Exit,  Envying. 

However,  Professor  Pitkin  points  out  in 
this  book  that  we  must  revise  our  methods 
of  education  to  a  great  extent  if  we  want 
young  people  to  grow  into  manhood  and 
womanhood  which  can  enjoy  to  the  fullest 
the  richness  of  lite;  too,  that  in  educating 
young  people  we  should  educate  them  to 
use  their  knowledge  to  the  saving  of  their 
physical  being  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
better  things  in  life.  A  great  many  people 
have  thought  that  one  can  learn  only  in 
youth  or  childhood.  Professor  Pitkin  points 
out  in  a  very  clear  and  decisive  way  that 
after  one  has  become  forty  or  even  older, 
there  is  a  vast  realm  of  knowledge  open  to 
him  which  earlier  in  life  could  not  have  been 
understood  and  there  are  many  things  which 
he  can  now  learn  and  could  not  have  learned 


them  earlier  and  that  every  person  will  find 
more  in  life  by  taking  up  some  very  definite 
reading  or  study  course  for  their  own  good. 
He  also  stresses  the  necessity  of  play  after 
he  comes  along  to  that  stage  known  as 
"middle  life."  A  busy  leisure  is  advocated. 
There  are  a  lot  of  men  and  women  who  have 
got  to  that  point  in  life  where  they  have  felt 
that  they  wanted  to  retire.  They  have  retired 
and  soon  thereafter  the  newspapers  have 
announced  their  death,  simply  because  they 
have  not  learned  to  use  their  leisure  time. 
This  is  something  that  is  being  advocated 
by  various  organizations  and  Professor  Pit- 
kin points  out  many  ways  in  which  a  busy 
leisure  can  be  helpful. 

There  is  a  very  fine  chapter  on  a  woman's 
life  at  forty  which  every  woman  who  reads 
this  review  will  want  to  read  for  the  inspira- 
tion and  help  it  will  give  her. 

According  to  this  book  we  will  have  to 
revise  our  way  of  thinking,  revise  our  atti- 
tude toward  lire,  revise  our  ideas  as  to  what 
things  are  worthwhile  and  learn  that  life  is 
something  more  than  merely  work  and  a 
chasing  after  the  so-called  pleasures  of  life; 
that  there  are  many  things  very  much  worth- 
while that  youth  can  be  taught  to  prepare  for 
and  that  the  men  and  women  who  have 
passed  the  milestone  of  forty  can  learn  to 
enjoy  to  the  fullest. 

The  reading  of  this  book  will  go  far  to- 
wards dispelling  the  gloom  in  which  many 
people  in  the  present  day  are  disposed  to 
wrap  themselves  when  they  contemplate  the 
so-called  hardships  which  have  hit  them  and 
divested  them  of  many  things  which  they 
have  heretofore  enjoyed  or  called  theirs. 
We  commend  it  highly  to  all  readers.  It  is 
obtainable  at  the  Deseret  Book  Company 
at  $1.50— T.  Albert  Hooper. 


BOOKS 

There  is  no  frigate  like  a  book, 

To  take  us  lands  away; 
Nor  any  courser  like  a  page 

Of  prancing  poetry. 

This  traverse  may  the  poorest  take 

Without  oppress  of  toil: 
How  frugal  is  the  chariot 

That  bears  a  human  soul. 

— Emily  Dickinson. 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  teacher-training  work  for  the 
coming  year  beginning  October  15, 
1933,  is  based  upon  the  manuscript 
by  Dr.  John  T.  Wahlquist,  entitled 
Teaching  as  the  Direction  of  Activi- 
ties, which  begins  publication  in  the 
current  issue  of  The  Instructor,  p.  341. 

Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Wahlquist's  man- 
uscript is  based  upon  Unit  Treatment 
the  Supervisor  is  counseled  to  read 
the  complete  unit  before  teaching  any 
segment  of  the  same,  and  to  read  all 
portions  of  the  manuscript  as  rapidly 
as  they  are  published.  The  Unit 
Method  is  the  subject-matter  of  the 
third  unit,  which  will  be  published  in 
the  September  issue  of  The  Instruc- 
tor. Meanwhile,  the  person  teaching 
from  the  manuscript  should  read  Mor- 
rison, The  Practice  of  Teaching  in 
Secondary  School,  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  Chapter  II.  A  discussion 
of  the  unit  idea  will  appear  in  this 
column  next  month. 

So  that  the  teacher-trainers  may 
anticipate  the  nature  of  the  course,  the 
table  of  Content  is  here  given: 

Unit  I.  Teaching  as  the  Direction 
of  Activities  (five  class  sessions). 

Chapter  I.  The  Outcome  of  Teach- 
ing (two  sessions). 

Chapter  II.  The  Basic  Doctrines 
of  Education  (two  sessions). 

Summary  of  Unit  I  (one  session). 

Unit  11.  Establishing  an  Effective 
Learning  Situation  (three  class  ses- 
sions ) . 


Chapter  III.  Effective  Classroom 
Routine  (one  session). 

Chapter  IV.  Effective  Classroom 
Discipline  (one  session). 

Summary  of  Unit  II  (one  session). 

Unit  III.  The  Teacher's  Prepara- 
tion (three  class  sessions). 

Chapter  V.  Selecting  Lesson  Ob- 
jectives and  Subject  Matter  (one  ses- 
sion ) . 

Chapter  VI.  Organizing  Lessons 
and   Subject-Matter    (one  session). 

Summary  of  Unit  III  and  Individ- 
ual Exercise  (one  session). 

Unit  IV.  Realizing  Adaptations 
Through  Class  Activities  (eleven 
class  sessions). 

Chapter  VII.  The  Recitation-Dis- 
cussion Method  (one  session). 

Chapter  VIII.  The  Lecture  Meth- 
od (one  session). 

Chapter  IX.  The  Problem-Pro- 
ject Method  (one  session). 

Chapter  X.  The  Socialized  Recita- 
tion (one  session). 

Chapter  XL  Visual  Aids  in  Teach- 
ing (one  session). 

Chapter  XII.  The  Assignment 
(one  session). 

Chapter  XIII.  Directing  Study 
(one  session). 

Chapter  XIV.  The  Art  of  Ques- 
tioning  (one  session). 

Chapter  XV.  Measuring  Results 
in  Religious  Education  ( one  session ) . 

Chapter  XVI.  Lesson  Planning 
(one  session). 

Summary  of  Unit  IV  (one  ses- 
sion ) . 

Unit  V.  Some  Psychological  Con- 
cepts in  Teaching  (one  session). 

Chapter  XVII  (above  title)  (one 
session ) . 
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Unit  VI.  Growth  in  Teaching  ( two 
sessions ) . 

Chapter  XVIII.  Factors  Determin- 
ing Teaching  Success  (one  session). 


Chapter  XIX.  Supervision  as  an 
Aid  to  Teachers  (one  session). 

Summary  of  Unit  VI  and  Final 
Word. 


@   Union  Meeting   © 


Suggestions  for  the  Preparation  and  Conduct 

of    the    Union    Meeting    Teacher-Training 

Work 

The  topics  for  the  Union  Meetings  for 
the  current  year  are  based  upon  the  manu- 
script by  Dr.  John  T.  Wahlquist,  Teaching 
as  the  Direction  of  Activities  which  begins 
publication  in  the  current  issue,  p.  341. 

In  this  column  the  topics  suggested  for 
discussion  in  Union  Meeting,  will  be  indi- 
cated month  by  month,  the  manuscript  sup- 
plemented, and  definite  programs  suggested. 

The  Stake  Supervisor  of  Teacher-Train- 
ing on  the  Stake  Board  will  carefully  study 
the  part  of  a  Unit  or  the  Unit  to  be  treated 
in  the  monthly  Union  Meeting.  He  is  also 
urged  to  study  the  references  given  at  the 
end  of  each  Unit  in  the  text,  together  with 
such  other  references  given  in  this  section 
of  The  Instructor  or  any  other  references 
to  which  he  may  have  access. 

The  Stake  Supervisor  should  be  given  time 
in  the  weekly  or  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Stake  Board  to  develop  the  Unit  that  is  to 
be  treated  in  the  Union  Meeting.  By  dis- 
cussion of  the  Unit  and  re-teaching,  if  de- 
sirable, it  should  become  thoroughly  familiar 
and  clearly  understood  by  every  Board  mem- 
ber. 

Board  members  should  then  be  given  prac- 
tice with  the  helpful  criticism  of  the  Stake 
Teacher-Training  supervisor  in  applying  the 
theory  contained  in  the  Unit  to  the  work 
of  their  department  for  the  coming  month, 
just  as  they  will  treat  the  matter  in  the  de- 
partmental session  in  the  Union  Meeting. 

Finally,  the  Stake  Teacher-Training  super- 
visor will  be  accorded  twenty  minutes  in  the 
opening  assembly  of  the  Union  meeting  in 
which  to  treat  the  subject.  And  in  the  de- 
partment meetings,  each  supervisor  will  dis- 
cuss (test),  reteach  and  apply  the  theory 
developed  in  the  opening  session  to  one  or 
more  of  the  lessons  of  the  department  for 
the  coming  month.  Most  Units  can  be  treated 
in  their  application  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  application  not  only  exemplifies  but  re- 
explains  and  re-teaches  the  Unit. 


THE  SEPTEMBER  UNION  MEETING 

Topic:     Points  of  View  in  Teaching.     The 

Teacher's  General  Objective 

General  Session 

References:  Dr.  John  T.  Wahlquist, 
Teaching  as  the  Direction  of  Activities,  Unit 
I,  ch.  I,  Instructor  for  August,  1933.  Dr. 
Adam  S.  Bennion,  Principles  0/  Teaching, 
chs.  2  and  5.  Instructor  for  June,  1932,  and 
for  1933,  Teacher  Training  Department, 
The  Objective  or  Aim. 

What  is  teaching?  Teaching  is  facilitat- 
ing and  stimulating  learning,  just  as  selling 
is  causing  to  buy.  There  can  be  no  real 
teaching  where  there  is  no  learning. 

What  should  the  Sunday  School  teacher 
teach?  Does  he  desire  to  "indoctrinate'?  If 
no  essential  contrary  beliefs,  no  essential 
facts  are  overlooked  and,  if  facing  all  diffi- 
culties at  their  strongest  point,  the  truths 
taught  are  inherent  in  or  grow  out  of  the 
facts,  then  yes.  In  other  words,  where 
facts  are  sufficient  to  justify  a  conclusion, 
judgments  should  not  be  forever  tentative. 
Teaching  should  conclude.  There  should  be 
no  "indoctrination"  however  in  the  sense 
of  reaching  and  teaching  conclusions  without 
an  honest,  thorough  consideration  of  the 
facts. 

When  has  learning  in  religion  been 
achieved?  When  religious  study  results  in 
new  abilities  to  solve  religious  and  moral 
problems,  in  greater  understanding,  greater 
appreciation  of  moral  and  religious  truths, 
and  the  individual  has  attained  such  mastery 
that,  though  what  he  has  gained  may  be 
replaced  by  fuller  truth,  it  is  never  lost,  and 
results   permanently  in  habitual  action. 

The  point  of  view  that  education  is  a  "pro- 
cess of  adjustment,"  that  it  is  "learning  how 
to  live,"  that  its  essence  is  an  "adaptation" 
consisting  in  a  change  in  the  individual  him- 
self, determines  the  teacher's  reason  for 
teaching,  his  objective  and  his  whole  point 
of  view,  and  justifies  the  title  Dr.  Wahlquist 
has  given  to  his  series  of  lessons:  Teaching 
as  the  Direction  of  Activities. 

Departments.  Discussion  (testing)  and 
reteaching. 

Discussion:  What  share  of  the  activity 
should  fall  to  the  pupil?  to  the  teacher? 
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Edward  P.  Kimball,  Chairman;  Tracy  Y.  Cannon,  Vice  Chairman;   P.  Melvin  Petersen 

and  George  H.  Durham 

THE  VALUE  OF  SONG  TO  and  comfort  some  other  types  of  song 

THOSE  OF  LITTLE             k  may  be  also. 

OPPORTUNITY  Think  of  the  stirring  sentiment  in 

that    great    song    of    challenge    and 

"O  ye  that  embark  in  the  service  of  cheer,  "Come,  Come  Ye  Saints,"  and 

God,  see  that  ye  serve  Him  with  all  the  soul  satisfaction  in  "I  Know  That 

your  heart,  might,  mind,  and  strength;  My  Redeemer  Lives" — for  after  many 

that  ye  may  stand  blameless  before  of  the  lessons  of  the  class  room  are 

God  at  the  last  days."     ( Doc.  and  long  forgotten,  the  impress  of  a  good 

Cov.,  Sec.  4:2.)  song  will  remain  as  long  as  life  lasts 

As  Choristers  and  Organists  in  the  to  cheer,  bless,  comfort,  and  feed  the 

great  cause  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  do  hungry  soul. 

you  consider  this  admonition  as  ap-  So,  to  those  of  little  opportunity  to 

plicable  to  you?    If  so,  it  is  imperative  sing  elsewhere,  the  "Song  Service"  in 

that  your  call  to  duty  is  an  important  our  exercises  may  be  a  real  boon, 

one  and  when  well  rendered  is  a  most  Be  very  considerate  then,  of  those 

acceptable  offering  in  the  sight  of  our  whose  occupations  deprive  them  of 

Heavenly  Father.  social  and  religious  contact;  for  such 

Let  us  then  assume  this  high  and  are  very  likely  to  become  immune  to 

holy  calling  with  all  its  impending  the  ennobling  saving  call  of  the  finer 

responsibility  with  a  prayer  and  de-  things  of  life.    Good  songs  and  their 

sire  to  do  and  serve  according  to  the  appealing  presentation  may  be  instru- 

best  that  is  in  us  and  then  we  are  sure  mental  in  turning  and  guiding  their 

to  motivate  the  best  in  those  with  thoughts     and     actions     into     more 

whom  we  contact.  worthy  and  righteous  channels. 

Of  course  we  take  for  granted  the 
thoughtful  planning  and  preparation  1.  What    contribution    for    soul- 
necessary  on  our  part  in  order  to  be  growth  can  you  offer  organists? 
successful;    for    all    works    of    art,  2.  How  may  you  enthuse  and  in- 
science,  and  nobility  of  life  itself  are  spire  such  as  these  choristers? 
the  results  of  comprehensive  thinking,  3.  How  may  we  discover  and  help 
planning  and  doing.  such  people? 

A  rare  opportunity  and  a  fruitful  4.  Why    concern    ourselves    with 

field  of  great  possibilities  lies  before  them? 

us  each  Sabbath  Day,  in  all  our  mus-  5.  What  type  of  song  and  music 

ical  activities,  if  we  but  have  eyes  to  shall  we  give  them? 

see   and   hearts   to   understand  and  6.  Why  no  hasty  selection  and  pre- 

minds  to  grasp  them;  for  there  are  paration  of  material  on  our  part? 
many  in  our  Church  who  are  deprived 

of  regular  participation  in  the  activ-  If  a  person  has  ability  to  sing  and 

ities  of  the  Sabbath  Day  and  hence  appreciate  music,  we  imply,  he  has 

a  good  cheering  song  may  provide  for  power:  first,  to  distinguish  rationally 

such  a  feast  that  is  soul-satisfying  between  what  is  good  and  what  is 

and  faith  renewing.  poor  in  a  musical  composition;  and 

We  all  know  how  soul-satisfying  second,  to  listen  to  or  to  participate 

a  good  song  of  resolute  faith  and  in  a  musical  rendition  with  intelligent 

determination  is,  and  what  a  blessing  enjoyment. 
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LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

First  Sunday,  October  1,  1933 

Lesson  34.     Eternity  of  the  Family 
Union 


States  to  have  national  or  state  laws 
on  marriage  and  divorce?  Why? 

To  what  extent  can  religion  be 
made  to  help  in  the  idea  of  temple 
marriages?  What  reasons  do  some  of 
our  young  people  give  for  not  being 
married  in  the  temple?  What  do  you 
think  of  these  reasons?  Should  the 
Church    yield    in    these    objections? 


References:  The  Third  Quarterly;  Why  do  you  think  so?    When  is  the 

Doctrine    and    Covenants;     Gospel  best  time  to  teach  temple  marriage 

Doctrine;  and  Discourses  of  Brigham  to  our  children?        Is  there  a  time 

Young,  all  quoted  in  the  Quarterly,  when  ideas  about  marriage  are  most 

In  addition,  the  teacher  should  look  effectively  understood  by  young  peo- 

for  books  and  magazines  on  the  social  pie?    If  so,  when?  What  is  the  best 

aspect  of  marriage  and  divorce.  way,  or  ways,  of  getting  these  ideas 

Objective:  To  show  the  desirabili-  of  a  proper  marriage  across  to  young 

ty,  from  every  point  of  view,  of  tern-  Latter-day  Saints? 
pie  marriages.     This  objective  may         Lesson  Enrichment:   Sex  and  sex 

not  be  necessary  for  most  of  the  mem-  life  are  made  so  much  of  in  our  liter  - 

bers  of  the  class  themselves,  for  it  ature  and  on  our  stage  that  the  grati- 

may  be  that  all  of  them  are  married;  fication  of  sex  impulses  looms  in  many 

but  it  may  be  necessary  to  create  an  minds,  if  not  as  the  chief  value,  at 

atmosphere  in  the  class,  which  in  turn  least  as  the  most  imperious  need  of 

Will  react  in  the  home  and  the  com-  life.     Yet  to  all  who  have  not  been 


munity. 

Suggestive  Questions :  From  God's 
point  of  view  what  about  our  com- 
mon division  into  "time"  and  "eter- 
nity"? What  do  you  think  of  the 
proposal  by  some  persons  of  marry- 
ing for  two,  ten,  or  twenty-five  years, 
instead  of  "till  death"?  What  about 
the  Prophet's  idea  of  extending  the 
marriage  contract  into  the  next  life? 

What  effect  does  the  element  of 
time  have  on  the  parties  to  the  mar 


swept  off  their  feet  by  pagan  indi- 
vidualism, and  its  resulting  animal- 
ism, this  appears  as  one  of  the  most 
stupid  blunders  which  sociological  ig- 
norance permits  to  exist.  Social 
science  finds  that  the  chief  function 
of  the  family  is  to  reproduce  both 
human  life  and  human  society  with 
all  its  values.  Sex  is  the  indispens- 
able means  for  the  performance  of 
this  function;  but  as  soon  as  we  make 
it  the  end,  we  revert  to  a  life  which 


riage  contract?    That  is,  does  it  make     is  lower  even  than  that  of  the  brutes. 


any  difference  so  far  as  the  longevity 
of  the  marriage  is  concerned?  Should 
marriage  be  made  harder  or  easier? 
Should  divorce  be  made  harder  or 
easier?  What  effect  does  divorce  have 

(a)  on  the  parties  to  the  contract, 

(b)  on  the  children?  To  what  ex- 
tent is  society  in  general  interested     will  find  in  section  12  Inverses  34-46, 
in  the  question  of  marriage  and  di-     inclusive,  what  is  probably  the  finest 
vorce?        Ought  we  in   the   United     passage  in  religious  literature  on  the 


— Ellwood.  Reconstruction  of  Relig- 
ion, page  198. 

Second  Sunday,  October  8,  1933 
Lesson  35.     The  Worth  of  Souls 

References:  In  addition  to  the  quo- 
tations in  the  Quarterly  the  teacher 
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value  of  the  soul.     This  passage  is  This   lesson  logically  follows   the 

usually  quoted  in  connection  with  the  one  studied  last   Sunday.        If   the 

"rights  of  the  priesthood,"  but  it  is  worth  of  souls  is  so  great  as  repr«~ 

even  more  to  the  point  in  relation  sented  in  the  preceding  lesson,  then 

to  the  human  soul,  in  its  right  to  be  it   follows   that  the  most  important 

left  free  to  develop,  so  far  as  outside  thing  one  can  do  in  life  is  to  "save" 

compulsion  is  concerned.           _  a  soul — in  other  words,  to  teach. 

Objective:    To  show  that  every-  Objective:  To  show  that  the  priv- 

thing  in  life  must  be  done  with  a  view  ilege  of  teaching,    whether    in    the 

to    the    development  of  the  human  home,  the  school,  or  the  church,  is 

soul.    This  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks,  worth  undertaking  and  doing  well. 

In  order  to  see  the  immense  implica-  but  that  true  teaching  demands  the 

tions  of  this  idea  it  is  necessary  to  Spirit  in  order  to  teach  effectively, 

submit  every  act  to  the  acid  test:  Suggestive    Questions:    Teaching 

Does  it  contribute  to  soul  develop-  may  be  done  by    (a)    conduct  and 

ment  in  ourselves  and  others?  (b)  words.     Which  is  the  more  ef- 

Suggestive  Questions:  What  is  the  fective  usually?     In  what  capacities 

Mormon     definition     of     the     word  may  one  teach?    Should  teaching  be 

"soul"?       How  does  this  definition  regarded  as  a  duty  or  a  privilege? 

differ   from  that  of  other  religious  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  these  two 

organizations?  words? 

Consider,  in  the  light  of  this  new  Should  any  one  teach  what  he  does 

definition,    the    following    subjects:  not  himself  believe?       Justify  your 

The  matter  of  small  or  large  families,  opinion?   Should  one  teach  all  that 

the  question  of  the  care  of  children  he  believes?   Why?   In  what  ways 

in   the  home  and   the  school,   child  does  insincerity    injure    one's    self? 

labor,  the  leaving  of  money  or  proper-  others? 

ty  to  children  on  the  death  of  the  par-  Normally  we  do  not  know  another 

ents,  the  cultivation  in  the  child  of  the  person    directly,    but    only    through 

duty  of  work,   thrift,   service,   and  bodily  signs — words,  acts,  gestures, 

other  virtues.  The  Holy  Spirit,  however,  acts  di- 

Here  are  some  problems:   Should  rectly  on  the  spirits  of  men.     This 

a  child  be  forced  to  do  anything?  is  why  teaching  through  the  Spirit 

Or  is   there  not  some  better  way?  is  more  effective  than  any  other  way 

If  so,  what  is  that  way?    What  is  the  of  communicating  ideas. 

tiZfjrTnu  ^  the.mat,ter  °ff  !aw  Fourth  Sunday,  October  22,  1933 

observance?    How  is  the  idea  of  law  T           ,„     „,, 7_      . 

observance  to  be  best  inculcated  in  Lesson  37.    The  Forgiveness  of  Sin 

the  young  man  and  woman?     What  Text :  Doctrine  and  Covenants  and 

can  the  parent  do  to  raise  the  general  Sunday    School    Lessons,  quarterly, 

standard  of  the  community  in  which  No.  37. 

he  lives?    What  things  in  your  par-  Objective:  To  show  that  the  mercy 

ticular  community  are    in    need    of  of  God  is  limitless:   that  sins  bring 

changing?  Just  what  can  you  do,  and  their  own  punishment, 

in  what  ways,  by  way  of  bringing  Suggestions  for  Class  Considera- 

about  the  needed  changes?  Is  it  true  tion: 

that  the  community  and  the  family  The  Word  of  Wisdom: 

are  what  you  make  them?  Explain.  1 .  Enumerate  the  things  forbidden 

Third  Sunday,  October  15,  1933  to  be  used  by  man,          ■.--■ 

Lesson  36.    If  Ye  Receive  not  the  Spirit  2\  Nfame  the  thin9S  declared  to  be 

r  good  tor  man. 

References:  The  texts  quoted  in  How  should  the  suggestions  made 
the  Quarterly  and  the  Quarterly  it-  be  applied  in  our  lives?  Why  is  mod- 
self*                             r  eration  recommended? 


354 

a.  In  use  of  meatsl 

b.  In  products   of   the  field   and 
drinks  made  therefrom? 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Lord 
toward  proper  rest  and  exercise? 
(Doc.  and  Cov.,  Section  88,  verses 
124-125.) 

"Cease  to  be  idle;  cease  to  be  unclean; 
cease  to  find  fault  one  with  another;  cease 
to  sleep  longer  than  is  needful;  retire  to  thy 
bed  early,  that  ye  may  not  be  weary;  arise 
early  that  your  bodies  and  your  minds  may 
be  invigorated. 

"And    above    all    things,   clothe    yourself 
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with  a  bond  of  charity,  as  with  a  mantle, 
which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness  and  peace." 

These  verses  are  assigned  as  the 
concert  recitation  for  the  month. 

Forgiveness  is  enjoined  upon  men 
both  by  our  Savior  in  Ancient  times 
(see  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matt. 
5-44)  and  likewise  in  modern  reve- 
lations. (See  Doc.  and  Cov.,  Section 
64,  verses  9  and  10.) 

Fifth  Sunday,  October  29,  1933 
Open  Sunday 


1933  DIME  FUND  COLLECTION  DAY 

September  24,  1933 — the  fourth  Sunday  is  set  as  Dime  Fund  Collection 
Day. 

Envelopes  are  being  sent  to  Ward  Superintendents  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  enable  them  to  provide  one  for  every  person  enrolled. 

Two  methods  of  collection  have  been  employed.  One  is  to  distribute 
the  envelopes  in  the  classes  one  week  before  the  official  collection  day  and 
urge  pupils  to  bring  their  contributions  next  Sunday.  Interclass  contests  for 
the  honor  of  contributing  100%  on  the  collection  day,  telephone  calls  or 
Visits  by  teachers  to  the  home  before  the  collection  day  for  the  purpose  of 
reminding  pupils  to  bring  their  contributions,  are  follow-up  methods  used  to 
make  this  method  successful.  If  some  thorough  follow-up  method  is  not 
used,  many  forget  and  the  collection  drags  on  sometimes  for  weeks  before 
the  result  satisfies  the  superintendency. 

Another  method  is  to  distribute  the  envelopes  in  the  course  of  house  to 
house  good-will  visits  to  the  Saints  in  the  ward  by  Sunday  School  officers 
and  teachers.  Such  visits  afford  excellent  opportunity  to  initiate  the  sea- 
son's enlistment  work.  At  the  time  of  this  visit  the  visitors  leave  Dime  Fund 
envelopes  for  each  member  and  arrange  to  have  someone  return  to  the  home 
later  for  the  contributions,  or  the  visitors  take  the  contributions  at  the  time 
of  the  visits,  if  the  donors  prefer.  By  this  method,  schools  have  been  success- 
ful in  closing  up  100%  contributions  on  Dime  Fund  collection  day. 

The  standard  toward  which  all  schools  work  is  100%  collection  based 
upon  the  enrollment.  The  most  satisfactory  enrollment  is  that  prevailing  on 
September  24,  1933.    The  cradle  roll  is  not  counted  in  this  enrollment. 

Close  up  the  business  in  September  and  have  your  program  up  to  sched- 
ule and  ready  for  the  October  projects.  See  "Memorandum  Calendar  of 
Superintendents'  Activities — this  issue. 

The  1933  Honor  Roll  will  consist  of  the  names  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
(and  the  superintendents  thereof)  which  completed  100%  collection  in 
September,  1933.  Stake  Superintendents  should  report  100%  schools  prompt- 
ly so  they  will  be  in  time  for  publication  in  The  Instructor. 

How  to  Remit.  The  best  practice  is  to  remit  by  check  or  money  order 
to  the  stake  superintendent  as  the  {and  is  collected  and  leave  no  money  to 
accumulate.  Any  practice  which  delays  the  remitting  of  funds  brings  with 
It  the  danger  of  loss  or  confusion  which  is  always  unpleasant  and  unbusi- 
nesslike. The  Stake  Superintendent  will  issue  receipt  to  you  for  every 
remittance  you  make.  The  school  should  remit  all  of  the  Fund  collected, 
whether  more  or  less  than  100%. 


Missionary  Training 


General  Board  Committee: 

Albert  E.  Bowen,  Chairman;  David  A.  Smith, 
Vice-Chairman;  Charles  J.  Ross, 
and  Jas.  L.  Barker 


LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

First  Sunday,  October  1,  1933 

Lesson  33.  Faith  and  Works. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
33. 

Supplementary  References:  "Ar- 
ticles of  Faith,"  Lecture  5  (Talmage). 
"Voice  of  Warning,"  Chapter  7 
(Pratt). 

Objective:  True  Faith  induces  to 
works. 

1.  Words  of  the  Savior. 

"If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of 
myself."    (John  7:17) 

"Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews 
which  believed  on  him,  If  ye  continue 
in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples 
indeed."  (John  8:31) 

"If  ye  love  me  keep  my  command- 
ments." (John  14:15) 

2.  Words  of  Paul, 

"This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  these 
things  I  will  that  thou  affirm  con- 
stantly, that  they  which  have  believed 
in  God  might  be  careful  to  maintain 
good  works.    These  things  are  good 


and  profitable  unto  men."  (Titus  3: 

"Who  will  render  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  deeds."  (Romans  2:6) 

"Know  ye  not,  that  to  whom  ye 
yield  yourselves  to  obey,  his  servants 
ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey;  whether  of 
sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto 
righteousness?"  (Romans  6:16) 

3.  Words  of  James. 

"But  be  ye  doers  of  the  word  and 
not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your  own 
selves. 

"For  if  any  be  a  hearer  of  the  word, 
and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like  unto  a  man 
beholding  his  natural  face  in  a  glass: 

"For  he  beholdeth  himself,  and  go- 
eth  his  way,  and  straightway  forget- 
eth  what  manner  of  man  he  was." 
(James  1:22-24) 

Suggestion  on  Presentation:  In 
preparing  this  lesson  do  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  faith  may  be  cultivated 
and  developed. 

It  is  related  that  a  Moravian  mis- 
sionary inspired  John  Wesley  with 
this  advice,  "Preach  faith  till  you  have 
it,  and  then  because  you  have  it,  you 
will  preach  faith." 

Remember  the  words  of  Paul,  "So 
then  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  God." 

The  prayerful  study  of  the  sub- 
ject of  faith  will  develop  faith  and  the 
teaching  of  faith  will  increase  faith. 

Second  Sunday,  October  8,  1933 
Lesson  34.    Repentance. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
34. 

References:  Mark  1:14-15;  II  Cor. 
6:8-11;  Eph.  2:1-10;  Heb.  15:3; 
Helaman   15:12-16;  Luke  24:25-27; 
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44-49;  John  3:19-20.    All  references 
in  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  34. 

Objective:  Repentance  is  the  inspi- 
ration to  a  reformation  of  life. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  The  call  to  Repentance. 

a.  By  John. 

b.  By  the  Apostles. 

II.  Repentance. 

a.  What  it  is. 

b.  Its  place  in  the  order. 

c.  Kinds. 

1.  Saving. 

2.  Destructive. 

III.  Influence  of  faith  in  determining 
the  character  of  repentance. 

Suggestions  to  teachers:  Have 
members  bring  to  class  the  Bible, 
Book  of  Mormon  and  Doc.  and  Cov. 
Call  members  to  read  aloud  the  more 
important  scriptural  references  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  the  lesson. 
Try  to  get  the  more  backward  mem- 
bers to  do  the  reading;  it  will  help 
them  conquer  fear.  Make  use  of 
questions  suggested  by  the  following : 

Tell  some  incident  in  your  own  ex- 
perience illustrative  of  true  repent- 
ance— the  kind  that  works  salvation. 

Tell  an  incident  illustrative  of  a  re- 
pentance that  works  destruction. 

In  what  respect  are  the  two  similar? 

What  is  the  fundamental  basis  of 
the  difference  between  the  two  forms? 

What  influence  does  an  abiding 
faith  in  God  and  His  promises  have 
in  determining  the  result  to  the  indi- 
vidual of  a  conviction  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  wrong-doing? 

Third  Sunday,  October  15,  1933 
Lesson  35.   Repentance  (continued). 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
35. 

References:  Doc.  and  Cov.  19:16- 
18;  Talmage's  "Articles  of  Faith," 
pp.  107-114;  Roberts'  "The  Gospel," 
pp.  146-164. 


Objective:  To  bring  souls  to  re- 
pentance is  among  the  most  blessed 
of  human  achievements. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Teaching  Repentance. 

a.  By  holding  out  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, 

b.  By  holding  out  hope  of  re- 
ward. (Which  is  prefer- 
able?) 

II.  The  importance  of  declaring  re- 
pentance. 

The  value  of  human  souls. 
III.  The  seasonable  time  for  repent- 
ance. 
Effect  of  procrastination. 

Suggestions  to  teachers:  Read  and 
consider  with  the  class  Doc.  and  Cov. 
19:16-18. 

Try  to  teach  this  lesson  in  such 
a  way  that  class  members  will  be  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  rests  upon  a  messenger  of 
the  Gospel.  One  may  violate  a  law 
without  knowing  of  its  existence,  but 
the  consequence  is  destructive  never- 
theless. Laws  are  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  way  of  life  and 
bringing  the  greatest  advancement. 
God's  commands  are  not  given  for 
the  purpose  of  circumscribing  men  in 
their  enjoyments,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  leading  them  to  a  fulness  of  joy. 
Repentance  means  turning  from  hab- 
its and  practices  which  are  destructive 
of  the  attainment  of  the  most  supreme 
happiness.  Try  to  elicit  from  the 
class  expressions  showing  they  have 
reached  these  sound  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  subject. 

"To  repent  is  first  to  turn  from  old 
practices.  Thus,  he  who  violates  any 
of  God's  laws  renders  himself  liable 
to  certain  punishment,  but,  if  he  re- 
pents, and  sins  no  more,  the  punish- 
ments are  averted.  Naturally  such  a 
change  of  heart  and  action  can  come 
only  after  faith  has  been  established. 
No  man  can  change  a  habit  without 
a  satisfactory  reason.  In  fact,  all  the 
actions  of  men  should  be  guided  by 
reason.  Repentance,  then,  is  a  kind 
of  obedience  or  active  faith  and  is 
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?reat  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
aith  posssessed  by  the  individual. 
Certainly,  the  repentance  of  no  man 
can  transcend  his  faith,  which  in- 
cludes his  knowledge. 

"To  repent  is  more  than  to  turn 
from  incorrect  practices.  It  implies 
also  the  adoption  of  new  habits.  The 
man  who  has  turned  from  his  sins, 
may  learn  of  a  law,  which  he  has 
never  violated,  yet  which,  if  obeyed, 
means  progress  for  him.  If  he  does 
not  follow  such  a  law,  but  remains 
neutral  in  its  presence,  he  certainly  is 
a  sinner.  To  repent  from  such  sin 
is  to  obey  each  higher  law  as  it  ap- 
pears. In  the  spiritual  life,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  person  who  desires 
the  greatest  joy  to  remain  passive  in 
the  presence  of  new  principles.  He 
must  embrace  them;  live  them;  make 
them  his  own." 

"Joseph  Smith  as  Scientist,"  Widt- 
soe,  pp.  72,  73. 

As  an  exercise  assign  to  some  class 
members  to  find  all  that  is  said  in  the 
Gospels  about  repentance;  to  others 
make  a  similar  assignment  to  search 
the  Book  of  Mormon;  and  to  still 
others  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 
Bring  all  these  together  to  show  the 
weight  and  importance  assigned  to 
the  subject  by  the  Scriptures. 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  22, 1933 

Lesson  36.    Baptism — Its  place  in  the 
Gospel  Plan. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
36. 

References:  Acts  2:38;  Mark  1:4; 
Acts  22:16;  John  3:5-23;  Acts  8:38- 
39;  Rom.  6:4-5;  Acts  2:41-47;  Tal- 
mage's  "Articles  of  Faith,"  pp.  120- 
142;  Roberts'  "The 
Gospel,"  pp.  175- 
207. 

Objective:  Bap- 
tism, preceded  by 
repentance  and  fol- 
lowed by  righteous 
living,  brings  ad- 
mission   into   the 
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CONCERT  RECITATION 

(Matt.  7:21) 
'Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven." 


kingdom  of  God,  and  a  remission  of 
sins. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  The  purpose  of  baptism. 

II.  Its  place  and  order  in  the  Gospel 
plan. 
III.  The  necessity  for,  nature  and 
importance  of  the  ordinance. 

Suggestions  to  teachers:  It  would 
probably  stimulate  class  interest  if 
certain  phases  of  the  subject  of  this 
lesson  were  assigned  in  advance  to 
different  class  members  to  look  up. 
Let  them  search  the  Scriptures  for 
evidence  concerning  the  teaching  of 
baptism  anciently  and  the  promises 
pertaining  to  the  practice  of  it. 

"The  chemist  must  frequently  pro- 
duce the  gas  hydrogen.  To  do  it 
acid  must  be  poured  upon  fragments 
of  certain  metals.  In  thus  producing 
the  gas,  the  chemist  obeys  law.  The 
astronomer  who  studies  the  stars  dis- 
covers that  by  using  a  piece  of  glass 
properly  ground,  his  powers  of  vision 
appear  to  be  strengthened.  He  there- 
fore prepares  such  lenses  for  his  tele- 
scopes, and  thus  obeys  law.  The 
surgeon  uses  antiseptics  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds  because  he  has  learn- 
ed that  such  application  will  destroy 
germ  life,  and  thus  the  surgeon  obeys 
law.  The  electrician  has  found  that 
by  winding  a  wire  in  a  certain  man- 
ner around  iron  and  rotating  it  near 
a  magnet,  electric  currents  are  set 
up.  He  builds  dynamos  according 
to  such  principles  and  thus  shows  his 
obedience  to  law. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  scientist 
does  not  know  just  why  acid  added 
to  metal  produces  hydrogen,  or  why 
a  certain  curved  glass  brings  the  stars 
nearer  or  why  certain  chemicals  de- 
stroy low  forms  of 
life  or  why  wire 
wound  in  a  certain 
way  when  rotated 
in  the  magnetic 
field  will  produce 
electricity.  Nature 
requires  without 
volunteering      a  n 
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explanation,  that  to  produce  hydro- 
gen, see  the  stairs,  destroy  germs  and 
produce  the  elecric  current,  certain 
invariable  laws  must  be  obeyed. 

"Baptism  is  essentially  of  the  same 
nature.  To  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God  a  person  must  be  baptized.  Just 
why  baptism  should  be  the  ordinance 
that  opens  the  door  may  not  be  fully 
known.  It  undoubtedly  has  high  sym- 
bolic value,  that  the  symbolism  might 
be  expressed  in  many  other  ways. 
All  that  man  can  do  is  to  obey." 
Widtsoe's  "Joseph  Smith  as  Scien- 
tist," pp.  75-76. 

Fifth  Sunday,  October  29,  1933 

Lesson  37.    Baptism — By  Whom  and 
How  Performed. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
37,  1933. 

References:  Book  of  Moses  6:64, 
65,  also  58-62;  Doc.  and  Cov.  82:10; 
Mosiah  26:22-30;  II  Nephi  31:4-9; 
Mormon  9:29,  30;  Mark   16:16-17; 


Doc.  and  Cov.  20:37,  also  68:25-26; 
Matt.  3:13-17;  John  3:5. 

Objective:  To  be  efficacious,  bap- 
tism must  be  performed  in  the  manner 
prescribed,  and  by  one  authorized  to 
administer  the  ordinance. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  History  and  antiquity  of  bap- 
tism. 

II.  Its  practice  among  the  Nephites. 
HI.  Predictions  concerning  Christ's 

baptism. 
IV.  Baptism  requires  immersion^ 
V.  Authority  to  administer  the  or- 
dinance. 
Suggestions  to  teachers:  Again  we 
would  suggest  research  by  class  mem- 
bers respecting  specific  phases  of  the 
subject,  with  a  view  to  assembling  the 
pertinent  scriptures. 

Have  all  class  members  learn  the 
form  of  the  ceremony  and  the  words 
to  be  used. 

Read  an  interesting  discussion  in 
Roberts'  "Gospel,"  pp.  187-188. 


Elder  James  E.  Talma&e 

"Men  live  upon  great  souls  who  axe  and  have  been" 

His  soul  was  like  a  mountain —  So  ardent  for  the  Master! 

Verdant,  wooded,  grand!  Athirst  for  righteousness! 

He  bade  us  quaff  faith's  fountain,  He  magnified  his  calling 

And  lent  his  helping  hand.  With  quenchless  zeal  did  bless. 


He  knew  the  sheep  of  Israel 
And  gathered  them  afold; 

And  gave  us  wisdom-treasures 
Eternal  in  their  hold. 

Our  valiant  elder  brother! 

Full  rich  in  sheaves  and  grace! 
Within  our  hearts  no  other 

Can  ever  fill  his  place. 


His  gracious  "Peace  be  with  you" 

Shall  echo  in  the  soul 
To  cheer  our  hour  of  sorrow 

And  make  our  faint  hearts  whole! 

Farewell,  our  elder  brother! 

'Twas  in  His  steps  you  trod; 
How  glorious  is  your  welcome 

Back  to  your  home  with  God! 
— Minnie  /.  Hodapp. 


Gospel 


Messages 

General  Board  Committee: 
Alfred  C.  Rees,  Chairman;  T.  Albert  Hooper, 
Vice  Chairman;  and  Horace  H.  Cummings 

A  n  Epoch  in  Church  History 


LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

First  Sunday,  October  1,  1933 

Lesson  33.    A  Legacy  of  Courage. 

References:  The  Quarterly;  the 
letter  to  the  governors  of  the  States 
by  the  apostles,  page  402  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Church,  Vol.  VII;  One 
Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism 
(Evans),  which  contains  the  Pratt 
story  in  detail,  referred  to  in  the 
Quarterly. 

Objective:    To    cultivate    in    the 

young  people  of  your  class  an  ideal 

of  life  and  character  that  will  have 

to  be  worked  for,  striven  for. 

Outline  of  Topics: 

I.  Sifting  process  before  conversion. 

a.  How  "Mormonism"  was  regarded. 

b.  Courage  required  to  embrace  it. 
II.  Sifting  process  after  conversion. 

a.  Opposition  in — 

1.  Ohio. 

2.  Missouri. 

3.  Illinois. 

b.  The  incident  from  P.  P.  Pratt. 
III.  Blessings  of  adversity. 

a.  Ease  versus  stress. 

b.  Resulting  qualities  of  each. 

c.  Development  under  stress — 

1.  Of  courage. 

2.  Of  strength  of  character. 

3.  Of  Faith. 

Helps  and  suggestions:  Too  much 
emphasis  cannot  be  placed  here  on 
the  value  and  need  for  opposition. 
This  is  probably  what  Lehi  means 
when  he  says,  "It  must  needs  be  that 
there  is  an  opposition  in  all  things." 


It  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
also  that  a  Latter-day  Saint  has,  in 
some  respects,  a  higher  ideal  of  life 
than  has  the  average  Christian.  Two 
of  the  things  which  put  "Mormons 
to  the  test  are  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
and  chastity.  People  expect  us  to 
live  up  to  our  ideals  we  profess;  that 
is  why  non-"  Mormons"  uniformly 
hold  "Mormons"  to  this  higher  ideal. 
Hence,  when  the  "Mormon"  fails  to 
make  his  life  conform  to  this  higher 
ideal,  he  is  said  to  have  "fallen,"  even 
though  his  critic  may  condone  the 
very  things  that  led  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  Saint. 

The  late  Simon  Bamberger,  fourth 
governor  of  Utah,  once  said  that  in 
his  railroad  business  he  never  em- 
ployed any  returned  missionary  who, 
after  he  came  back,  was  found  using 
tobacco  in  any  form.  Why  did  he 
draw  the  line  at  the  returned  mis- 
sionary? Because  the  returned  mis- 
sionary who  forsakes  his  religious 
ideals,  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
maintain  other  standards.  The  mis- 
sionary, in  addition  to  having  been 
reared  under  conditions  that  forbids 
the  use  of  tobacco,  had  faith  enough 
to  preach  the  Word  of  Wisdom  to 
others.  His  responsibility,  therefore, 
was  greater.  If  now,  such  a  young 
man  fell  down  on  his  ideals — ideals 
in  which  he  had  been  trained  in  and 
which  he  had  taught  to  others — it 
was  because  there  was  a  flaw  in  his 
character.  And  Mr.  Bamberger  did 
not  think  he  could  trust  such  a  man 
in  a  responsible  position.  It  was  an 
extremely  shrewd  and  logical  infer- 
ence, was  it  not? 
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Second  Sunday,  October  8,  1933 

Lesson  34.  A  Prophecy  and  its 
Fulfillment. 

References :  History  of  the  Church, 
Vol.  VI,  page  498;  History  of  the 
Church,  Vol.  VII,  pages  440-50; 
Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church  (Roberts),  Vol.  II,  pages 
465,  473-83,  and  490. 

Objective:  To  leave  the  impression 
on  the  class  that  the  Prophet,  through 
inspiration,  could  foretell  the  future 
of  his  people. 

Since  the  lesson  to  follow  will  also 
deal  with  a  prophecy  made  by  Joseph 
Smith,  it  will  be  well  for  the  teacher 
to  stick  pretty  closely  to  the  material 
in  this  lesson,  so  as  not  to  infringe  on 
that  of  the  next  lesson.  Lesson  35, 
therefore,  should  be  read  before  this 
one  is  presented. 

Suggested  Outline. 

I.  Problem  to  be  considered. 

a.  Statement  of  to  class. 

b.  Discussion  of  by  class. 
II.  Prophecy  of  Joseph  Smith. 

a.  Steps  leading  up  to  it. 

b.  The  prophecy. 

c.  Prospects  of  fulfilment. 
III.  Fulfilment  begun. 

a.  Three  classes  of  citizens  in  county. 

b.  Acts  of  violence  by  anti-Mormons. 

1.  As  stated  by  Governor  Ford. 

2.  As  stated  by  Sheriff  Backenstos. 

3.  As  stated  by  Historian  Gregg. 

Suggestions:  This  lesson,  like  all 
the  lessons  in  the  Third  Quarterly 
and  those  to  follow  in  this  Quarterly, 
is  headed  by  a  problem.  The  purpose 
of  this  problem,  as  already  stated, 
is  to  awaken  the  pupils'  minds  to  the 
subject  of  the  lesson. 

One  of  the  most  important  princi- 
ples of  education  is 
that  a  new  idea, 
to  be  really  learn- 
ed, must  be  con- 
nected with  a  n 
idea  already  in  the 
mind.  There  is 
no  greater  pedago- 
gical rule  than  this. 
You  cannot  go 
to  any  place  with- 
out starting  where 


CONCERT  RECITATION 

(Doc.  and  Cov.  132:6) 

"As  pertaining  to  the  New  and 
Everlasting  Covenant,  it  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  fulness  of  my  glory; 
and  he  that  receiveth  a  fulness  there- 
of must  and  shall  abide  the  law,  or 
he  shall  be  damned,  saith  the  Lord 
God." 


you  hapepn  to  be  when  you  decide 
to  go  to  that  place.  It  is  so  in  teach- 
ing. You  cannot  reasonably  hope 
to  put  a  new  idea  into  the  mind  of 
your  pupil  without  associating  it  with 
an  idea  already  there.  The  old  idea 
is  really  your  starting  point. 

With  this  rule  in  mind,  such  ques- 
tions as  these  will  help  to  open  up 
the  subject:  Is  there  anything  you 
would  like  to  know  that  is  yet  in  the 
future?  Do  you  know  of  any  way  in 
which  you  may  be  able  to  learn  about 
what  you  have  in  mind?  To  what 
extent  may  one  learn  to  predict  the 
future  by  looking  closely  into  the 
present?  To  what  extent  is  the  ele- 
ment of  cause  and  effect  operative  in 
our  lives  here  and  now?  Why  can 
we  not  always  tell  what  is  to.  come 
financially,  socially,  and  otherwise? 
Is  this  a  good  thing  or  not  for  us? 
What  problems  in  our  lives  is  it  prop- 
er for  us  to  take  to  God? 

Presumably  such  questions  as  these 
will  open  up  the  subject  of  the  lesson. 
The  point  is  to  awaken  interest  in 
the  subject  of  the  lesson.  Of  course, 
too  much  time  ought  not  to  be  given 
to  this  preliminary  work.  The  teach- 
er should  determine  beforehand  just 
how  much  time  will  be  necessary  for 
that  purpose. 

Perhaps,  also,  it  should  be  stated 
here  that  the  teacher  ought  to  stay 
with  the  subject  matter  of  these  les- 
sons. It  has  been  decided  by  the 
General  Board  that  certain  aspects  of 
Church  History  are  to  be  covered  in 
this  course;  namely,  the  material  in- 
cluded in  the  Seventh  Volume  of  the 
History  of  the  Church.     This  is  to 

form  the  basis  of 
the  course.  Not 
that  other  matter  is 
to  be  excluded.  In 
the  main,  however, 
the  teacher  would 
do  well  to  stay 
with  the  material 
provided  in  the 
course;  he  should 
see  to  it  that 
this    material    is 
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covered.  Any  outside  material  should 
be  illustrative,  and  not  take  the  class 
away  from  the  material  here  present- 
ed. If  the  General  Board  has  seen 
fit  to  provide  a  plan,  this  plan  should 
be  followed. 

Third  Sunday,  October  15,  1933 

Lesson  35.  Another  Prophecy  by 
Joseph  Smith. 

References:  History  of  the  Church. 
Vol.  V,  page  85,  with  footnote. 

Objective:  The  same  as  in  Lesson 
34 — to  impress  the  class  with  the 
seership  of  Joseph  Smith. 

In  this  case  of  prophecy  we  have 
both  the  element  of  distant  time  and 
of  space,  whereas  in  most  prophecies 
there  is  but  the  one  element — time. 
As  the  radio  helps  to  explain  the 
miracle  in  Third  Nephi,  of  the  voice 
of  Jesus  carrying  over  all  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  so  here  the  idea  of 
television  helps  to  explain  the  seer- 
ship of  the  Prophet  in  this  particular 
case.  The  point,  however,  must  not 
be  pressed  too  much,  for  the  radio 
and  television  are  but  "helps"  in  ex- 
plaining the  miracles  referred  to. 

Suggested  Outline: 
I.  The  problem. 

a.  Stated  through  questions. 

b.  Discussed  by  class. 
II.  The  prophecy. 

a.  Joseph  Smith's  statement  of  it. 

b.  Anson  Call's  details  of  it. 
HI.  Items  of  the  prophecy. 

a.  "Psychic"  power  of  Joseph  Smith. 

b.  Part  fulfilment  in  Call. 

c.  Description — particulars. 

Suggestions  and  Helps :  The  teach- 
er is  here  reminded  of  what  was  said 
in  the  preceding  lesson  about  ques- 
tioning the  class,  with  a  view  to  awak- 
ening their  interest  in  the  matter  of 
this  lesson.  The  aim  should  be  to 
arouse  their  interest,  not  in  the  things 
discussed  by  means  of  the  questions, 
but  rather  in  what  is  to  come  through 
the  lesson  development. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  questions 
in  the  Quarterly  the  following  may 
serve  to  bring  to  the  surface  some 
more  points  in  the  lesson:  Who  was 


Anson  Call?  In  what  ways  did  his 
life  represent  the  fulfilment  of  part 
of  the  prophecy?  (A  biographical 
sketch  of  Call  may  be  found  in  Tul- 
lidge's  History  of  Northern  Utah, 
Supplement,  page  271.)  What  in  the 
settlement  of  the  West  by  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  has  caused  "astonishment" 
in  outsiders?  Have  the  Saints  become 
"a  mighty  people"?  In  what  way? 
What  is  it  that  constitutes  a  "mighty" 
people? 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  22, 1933 

Lesson  36.  The  Prophet  Turns  His 
Eyes  to  the  West. 

References:  History  of  the  Church, 
Vol.  VI,  pages  222,  224,  227,  547- 
50,*  Joseph  Smith:  An  American 
Prophet,  pages  189-91,  where  the  ma- 
terial is  collected  and  condensed. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  there  is 
always  a  way  out  of  any  difficulty, 
if  one  will  take  the  most  sensible  of 
the  means  at  his  command. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  the 
way  again  to  remind  the  teacher  to 
use  the  problem  merely  as  a  means  of 
getting  a  starting  point  for  the  lesson 
to  be  given,  and  to  caution  him 
against  spending  too  much  time  on 
the  problem  or  letting  the  class  get 
out  of  hand  through  a  prolonged  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem. 

Suggested  Outline: 
I.  The  problem. 

a.  In  statement,  and 

b.  In  discussion. 

II.  New  difficulties  arise  in  Illinois. 

a.  First  reception  of  the  Saints  there. 

b.  Political  balance  of  power. 

c.  The  Prophet's  concern. 

III.  Looking  for  a  way  out. 

a.  Suggestions  from  prominent  men. 

b.  Inquiries  for  a  new  home, 

c.  Expedition  organized. 

d.  A  start  for  the  West. 

Suggestions  by  way  of  Help:  The 
following  is  from  the  Congressional 
Globe  (now  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord) for  May  25,  1844:  "Mr.  Went- 
worth  asked  permission  to  present  a 
memorial  from  General  Joseph  Smith, 
the  head  of  the  Mormons,  and  re- 
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quested  that  it  might  be  read  by  the 
clerk  for  the  information  of  the 
House. 

"The  Clerk  commenced  the  read- 
ing of  the  memorial. 

"Before  the  reading  was  concluded, 
Mr.  Ingersol  interposed,  and  objected 
to  the  reception  at  first,  and  still  ob- 
jected. Mr.  Weber  observed  that  if 
memorials  of  this  kind  were  to  be 
read,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  pres- 
entation of  one  of  a  peculiar  character, 
from  certain  citizens  of  Frederick 
county,  Md. 

"Mr.  Wentworth  said  he  would 
move  a  suspension  of  the  rules  to 
enable  him  to  have  the  paper  read; 
and  he  wished  to  inquire  of  the  chair 
whether  it  would  be  in  order  for  him 
to  assign  his  reasons  for  making  such 
a  motion. 

"Mr.  Duncan  observed,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  him  the  floor,  he 
would  move  to  suspend  the  rules,  to 
go  into  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  Oregon  bill. 

"Mr.  Wentworth  said  that,  as  he 
had  the  floor,  he  would  make  the 
motion.  Mr.  Wentworth  then  moved 
that  the  rules  be  suspended  for  the 
purpose  of  going  into  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  Oregon  bill." 

The  vote  was  86  against  and  79 
for  the  motion,  so  that  the  bill  was 
not  taken  up.  Mr.  Wentworth  was 
Representative  for  Illinois.  The  me- 
morial asked  permission  for  the  Mor- 
mons to  settle  in  the  Oregon  territory 
and  be  protected  there;  it  was  signed 
by  Joseph  Smith. 

Fifth  Sunday,  October  29,  1933 

Lesson  37.  Affairs  in  Nauvoo  Reach  a 
Crisis. 

References:  History  of  the  Church, 
Vol.  VII,  page  325;  Comprehensive 
History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  II,  pages 
468,  and  following,  with  notes  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  or- 
derly forces  of  law,  although  neces- 
sary, may  be  supplied  by  the  will  on 
the  part  of  the  community  to  conduct 
themselves  in  an  orderly  fashion. 


As  before,  the  teacher  should  begin 
this  lesson  by  stirring  up  the  experi- 
ences of  the  class  with  respect  to  their 
contacts  with  civil  law  as  a  means  of 
producing  an  orderly  process  of  life, 
whether  in  their  own  small  commun- 
ity, the  state,  or  the  nation.  Such 
questions  as  the  following  may  help 
to  do  this: 

To  what  extent  are  there  the  two 
classes  of  citizens  in  your  community 
— the  law-abiding  and  the  lawless? 
What  is  the  proportion  of  each?  If 
you  live  in  a  town  where  there  are 
traffic  signs,  have  you  observed  that 
some  persons  disregard  these  when 
there  are  no  officers  in  sight?  These 
are  the  persons  who  make  it  necessary 
for  the  town  to  spend  money  for 
additional  officers,  and  therefore  to 
raise  taxes.  What  would  happen  if 
every  one  observed  the  traffic  signs 
and  signals  on  his  own  accord? 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  The  problem,  in  its — 

a.  Statement. 

b.  Discussion. 

II.  Dangers  from  violence  in  Nauvoo. 

a.  In  matters  of  voting. 

b.  In  wanton  destruction  of  property. 

c.  In  non-resistance  by  Saints. 

III.  Repeal  of  charter. 

a.  What  a  charter  is  for. 

b.  What  things  the  Saints  did  in  Nau- 
voo under  the  charter. 

c.  Actual  repeal  of  charter. 

IV.  Effects  of  the  repeal. 

a.  Dangers. 

b.  Protection  to  lawless  element. 

c.  Services  of  bishops  and  deacons. 

d.  The  "whistling   and  whittling"  bri- 
gade. 

Suggestions  and  Help:  The  pur- 
pose of  any  recitation  being,  not  to 
test  the  memory,  but  to  develop  the 
judgment  and  reasoning  power  in  re- 
lation to  life,  such  further  questions 
as  these  may  help:  To  what  extent 
do  you  think  the  Saints,  in  their  law- 
abiding  and  non-resistant  attitude, 
were  actuated  by  religion?  If  it  be 
true,  as  has  been  claimed,  that  re- 
ligion puts  a  harness  on  us,  what 
qualities  in  us  are  thus  harnessed? 
In  what  ways,  then,  generally  speak- 
ing, may  religion  help  so  far  as  law 
observance  is  concerned? 


THE  MESSAGES  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT 

LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 
Course  B — Ages  15,  16  and  17 

Suggestions  for  Two  and  One-Half 
Minute  Talks,  October,  1933 

I.  By  Their  Fruits  Ye  Shall  Know  Them. 

A  person's  character  is  known  by  what 
he  does. 

It  is  useless  to  pretend  to  be  a  follower 
of  Jesus  and  to  ignore  his  teachings. 

Jesus  rebuked  the  scribes  and  pharisees 
for  making  great  religious  pretensions, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  ignoring  the 
great  love  of  God  and  of  fellowmen, 
expressed  in  acts  of  justice  and 
mercy. 

A  hypocrite  cannot  be  truly  religious. 
True  religion  is  expressed  in  sincere 
thinking  and  feeling  and  in  upright 
conduct. 
II.  Moral  Courage. 

Jesus  set  us  the  great  example. 

He  always  spoke  the  truth  and  defend- 
ed the  right  boldly. 

He  had  courage  to  face  death  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  divine  calling. 

His  disciples,  after  the  Master  left  them, 
showed  like  courage. 

How  may  we  manifest  this  courage? 

By  speaking  the  truth  always,  even 
when  it  hurts  us  to  do  so. 

By  defending  the  right,  and 

By  living  in  agreement  with  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  even  though  in  some 
particulars  we  may  be  subject  to  ridi- 
cule. 


New 
Testament 


General  Board  Committee: 

Milton  Bennion,  Chairman; 

John  T.  Wahlquist,  Vice-Chairman 

First  Sunday,  October  1,  1933 

Lesson  33.  wBy  Their  Fruits  Ye  Shall 
Know  Them." 

Text:    Pupil's  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Objective:  To  show  that  a  true 
prophet  manifests  in  conduct  and  in 
attitude  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  that  the  principle  of  this 
lesson  applies  to  all  people  in  their 
daily  work  and  social  relations. 

Supplementary  Material:  Bennion, 
M. — "Moral  Teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,"  chapter  8;  Kent,  C.  F. — 
"The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus," 
pages  122-134:  "The  Work  and 
Teachings  of  the  Apostles,"  pages 
277-299:  Gore  and  others — "A  New 
Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture;" 
Commentary  on  basal  readings; 
Phelps,  Wm.  Lyon — "Human  Na- 
ture and  the  Gospels,"  chapter  6. 

Suggested  Outline: 

1.  (a)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 

sage given  at  the  beginning  of  this 
lesson. 

(b)  How  did  it  apply  to  people  in  Pal- 
estine in  the  time  of  Jesus? 

(c)  In  what  ways  may  it  be  applied 
in  our  times? 

2.  (a)   How  does  the  principle  taught  in 

this  lesson  apply  to  judging  con- 
duct itself  as  good  or  bad? 

(b)  Why,  then,  is  it  important  to  con- 
sider before  acting  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  the  act?  Give  illus- 
trations. 


Supplementary  Thoughts:  The 
principle  of  this  lesson  and  more  espe- 
cially its  application  to  2  (a)  of  the 
outline  here  suggested,  is  discussed 
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in  most  modern  books  on  ethics.  It 
is  especially  emphasized  in  John 
Stuart  Mill's  Utilitarianism,  which 
was  so  named  because  it  evaluates 
conduct  by  its  utility;  and  this,  again, 
is  measured  by  its  consequences.  This 
method  was  further  developed  in 
America  by  Wm.  James,  John  Dewey 
and  other  philosophers  who  have  be- 
come commonly  known  as  pragma- 
tists.  In  this  connection  Dewey  and 
Tufts'  "Ethics,"  which  has  been  wide- 
ly used  as  a  college  text  book,  may 
be  useful  to  the  teacher.  The  prag- 
matic method  is  explained  very  briefly 
in  the  reference  to  Bennion's  "Moral 
Teachings  of  the  New  Testament." 

This  lesson  may  be  made  meaning- 
ful and  interesting  to  the  pupils  by 
abundant  concrete  illustrations  drawn 
from  contemporary  life.  These  are 
now  much  more  common  in  the  prac- 
tice of  vocations  of  all  sorts,  good  and 
bad,  than  in  professions  of  prophetic 
powers.  The  pupils  should  be  en- 
couraged to  give  illustrations  from 
their  own  observations,  and  to  con- 
sider possible  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  their  own  plans  for  their  life's 
work.  There  is  always  danger  that 
Bible  lessons  will  be  so  treated  as  to 
have  no  connection  with  present-day 
problems. 

Second  Sunday,  October  8,  1933 

Lesson  34.  The  Letter  Killeth,  but  the 
Spirit  Giveth  Life. 

Text:  Pupil's  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind  comes  about 
through  observance  of  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  Gospel;  also 
that  means  and  ends  should  be  dis- 
tinguished and  properly  valued. 

Supplementary  Material:  Bennion, 
M. — "Moral  Teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,"  chapter  12;  Talmage,  J. 
E. — "Jesus  the  Christ,"  chapters  15 
and  31;  Kent,  C.  R— "The  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus,"  pages  84-92  and 


250-265;  Kent,  C.  F.— "The  Work 
and  Teachings  of  the  Apostles," 
pages  91-109;  Gore  and  others — A 
New  Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture; 
Commentary  on  basal  readings; 
Phelps,  Wm.  Lyon — "Human  Na- 
ture and  the  Gospel,"  chapter  6. 

Suggested  Outline: 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Sab- 

bath? 

(b)  Was  the  conduct  for  which  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  were  rebuked  con- 
trary to  this  purpose? 

(c)  If  not,  why  then  were  they  rebuked. 

(d)  What  was  Jesus'  answer?  Explain 
its  meaning. 

2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  Paul's  state- 
ment, "The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life."    Give  illustrations. 

3.  Why  are  ends  more  important  than 
means?  Give  examples  of  means  that 
are  sometimes  mistaken  for  ends. 

Supplementary  Thoughts:  The 
New  Testament  is  itself  very  rich 
in  source  material  on  the  subject  of 
this  lesson.  These  should  be  used 
very  freely.  The  ministry  of  Jesus  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  law  and  subor- 
dinating the  letter  to  it.  The  disciples 
whom  he  trained  for  the  ministry  were 
likewise  given  to  living  and  laboring 
in  the  spirit,  and  using  the  letter  as 
a  means  to  spiritual  values. 

Application  can  be  made  to  pres- 
ent day  problems  within  the  range  of 
the  pupils'  experiences;  for  instance, 
when  they  pray  do  they  do  so  only 
in  the  letter — repeating  the  words,  or 
do  they  pray  in  the  spirit?  Is  prayer 
an  end  or  a  means?  If  a  means  what 
is  necessary  to  make  it  effective?  Is 
attending  Sunday  School  a  means  or 
an  end?  If  a  means,  to  what  end, 
and  how  secure  the  end? 

In  taking  the  sacrament  do  you 
observe  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  ordinance? 

These  are  samples  of  concrete  il- 
lustrative materials.  The  questions 
may  be  directed  to  the  pupils  to  stim- 
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ulate  them  to  self- 
examinaiton,  be- 
cause if  there  is 
to  be  adverse 
criticism  it  is  bet- 
ter for  pupils  to 
discover  their  own 
shortcomings  than 
to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  others. 
This  does  not 
mean,  however, 
that  pupils  shall  be 
asked  to  air  their  defects  before  the 
class.  Let  them  answer  such  ques- 
tions silently,  each  for  himself. 

Third  Sunday,  October  15,  1933 

Lesson  35.  The  Moral  Courage  of 
Jesus. 

Text:    Pupil's  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Objective:  To  show  how  courage 
in  its  highest  form  was  shown  in 
the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus. 

Supplementary  Material:  Bennion, 
M. — "Moral  Teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,"  chapter  20  and  appen- 
dix A^Talmage,  J.  E. — "Jesus  the 
Christ,"  chapter  33,  also  15  and  31 
given  for  Lesson  34;  Kent,  C.  F. — 
"Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,"  pages 
250-277;  Gore  and  others — A  New 
Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture,  com- 
mentary on  basal  readings;  Phelps, 
Wm.  Lyon — "Human  Nature  and 
the  Gospel,"  chapter  5. 

Suggested  Outline: 

1.  (a)   Why  were  many  of  the  guardians 

of  Jewish   traditions  radically  op- 
posed to  Jesus? 

(b)  By  what  methods  did  they  seek  to 
bring  his  ministry  to  an  end? 

(c)  How  did  Jesus  meet  their  opposi- 
tion? 

2.  (a)  What  particular  Mosaic  laws  did 

the   scribes    and   pharisees    accuse 
Jesus  of  violating? 
(b)   What  penalty  did  they  seek  to  in- 
flict? 

3.  (a)  Why   did  Jesus   remain   in   Geth- 

semane   awaiting   arrest   when   he 
might  have  escaped? 

(b)  Why  was  non-resistance  in  this 
case  more  courageous  than  would 
have  been  physical  combat? 

(c)  What  did  Jesus  say  to  Peter  con- 
cerning such  resistance? 


CONCERT   RECITATION   FOR   THE 

MONTH 

Luke  16:10-12 

He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is 
least  is  faithful  also  in  much;  and  he  that 
is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in 
much. 

If  therefore  ye  have  not  been  faithful 
in  the  unrighteous  mammon,  who  will 
commit  to  your  trust  the  true  riches? 

And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in 
that  which  is  another  man's,  who  shall 
give  you  that  which  is  your  own? 


Supplementary 
Thoughts: 
"The  Lamb  of 
God"  was  also  the 
"Lion  of  the  Tribe 
of  Judah."  He  was 
as  free  from  dis- 
position to  harm 
another  as  is  a 
lamb,  but  in  de- 
fense of  truth  and 
right  he  was  strong 
as  a  lion. 
Courage  was  one  of  the  four  car- 
dinal virtues  of  the  Greeks;  their  em- 
phasis, however,  was  upon  martial 
courage,  so  commonly  admired  by 
primitive  peoples.  The  later  Greeks, 
of  the  time  of  Pericles,  came  also  to 
admire  moral  courage.  This  was 
shown  in  high  degree  by  Socrates 
when  condemned  to  death  by  his  fel- 
low countrymen.  The  term  courage 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Very  little  is  said  of  it_in 
the  New  Testament;  yet  there  we 
have  the  finest  historical  examples 
of  moral  courage.  While  Jesus  said 
least  about  it,  he  set  the  world  the 
finest  examples  of  it  in  all  history 
and  biography.  This  phase  of  his 
character  should  be  highly  appreci- 
ated by  young  people.  Physical  cour- 
age they  readily  understand  and  ap- 
preciate. It  is  an  important  part  of 
their  religious  and  moral  education  to 
understand  and  to  more  highly  ap- 
preciate moral  courage. 

It  should  be  noted  that  American 
statesmen  have  gained  public  recog- 
nition and  appreciation  because  of 
their  moral  courage.  This  is  true  of 
the  authors  and  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  It  is  true 
of  George  Washington,  Andrew 
Jackson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  opportunities 
here  and  now  for  boys  and  girls  to 
develop  and  to  exercise  moral  cour- 
age. 
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Fourth  Sunday,  October  22, 1933 

Lesson  36.  Moral  Courage  of  the 
Ancient  Apostles  and  Prophets. 

Text:    Pupil's  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Objective:  To  show  how  the  Holy 
Ghost  helps  to  make  heroes  of  those 
that  receive  it,  and  how  moral  cour- 
age is  a  great  factor  in  making  strong 
and  socially  useful  men  and  women. 

Supplementary  Material:  Bennion, 
M. — "Moral  Teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,"  chapter  20;  Kent,  C.  F. 
— "The  Work  and  Teachings  of  the 
Apostles,"  pages  21-67  and  200-223; 
Gore  and  others — A  New  Commen- 
tary on  Holy  Scripture,  commentary 
on  basal  readings;  Phelps,  Wm.  Lyon 
— "Human  Nature  and  the  Gospel," 
chapter  7. 

Suggested  Outline: 

1.  What  have  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  do  with  developing  moral  courage 
in  men  and  women? 

2.  (a)  Why  is  moral  courage  important 

in  the  religious  life? 
(b)  Why  is  it  important  in  life  gen- 
erally? 

3.  Show  how  moral  courage  was  a  great 
factor. 

(a)  In  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist. 

(b)  In  the  ministry  of  Peter  and  John. 

(c)  In  the  ministry  of  Paul. 

4.  Give  some  modern  examples  of  great 
moral  courage. 

5.  What  opportunities  are  there  now  for 
exercise  of  moral  courage. 

(a)  In  public  life? 

(b)  In  the  social  life  of  young  people? 

Supplementary  Thoughts :  The 
Apostle  Paul  in  his  great  discourse 
on  charity  (love)  speaks  of  faith, 
hope,  and  love  (not  charity,  as  we 
now  use  that  term)  as  the  great,  en- 
during qualities  of  character.  These 
are  without  doubt  enduring  and  of 
supreme  importance  for  man  in  all 
ages.  We  may,  however,  add  to 
these  that  of  moral  courage.  It  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  human  pro- 
gress from  the  beginning  of  history 
and  is  as  much  called  for  today  as 
ever  before.  If  faith,  hope  and  love 
were  universally  characteristic  of  man 
there  would  be  less  call  for  moral 
courage,  but  since  there  is  a  great 
deficiency  of  these  qualities,  and  in 
their  stead  much  unbelief,  despair, 
and  selfishness,  there  is  great  need  of 


men  and  women  and  youths  who 
have  courage  to  attack  these  enemies 
of  mankind;  to  overcome  them,  and 
to  help  others  to  overcome. 

Young  people  may  find  numerous 
opportunities  for  developing  their 
courage.    It  takes  moral  courage, 

(a)  To  wear  old  clothes  rather 
than  to  go  in  debt  for  new  ones; 

(b)  To  work  at  anything  that 
needs  to  be  done  rather  than  to  be 
idle  or  unnecessarily  dependent; 

(c)  To  refrain  from  forming  un- 
desirable habits  when  invited  to  join 
associates  in  so  doing. 

( d )  To  go  forward  with  self  edu- 
cation when  other  educational  op- 
portunities are  not  available. 

Fifth  Sunday,  October  29,  1933 
Lesson  37.  Trustworthiness. 

Text:   Pupil's  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Objective:  To  teach  the  great  val- 
ue of  being  trustworthy  in  both  pri- 
vate and  public  affairs. 

Other  Sources  of  Information: 
Bennion,  M. — "Moral  Teachings  of 
the  New  Testament,"  chapter  19; 
Kent,  C.  F. — "Life  and  Teachings  of 
Jesus,"  pages  167-176;  Gore  and 
others — A  New  Commentary  on 
Holy  Scripture;  Commentary  on 
basal  readings. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Show  how  trustworthiness  has  been  a 
characteristic, 

Of  prophets  and  apostles  generally; 
Of  great  political  leaders; 
Of  the  most  successful  professional 
men  and  women; 

Of  the  builders  of  great  industries, 
so  managed  as  to  benefit  society  in 
general. 

Show  how  trustworthiness  must  in- 
clude truthfulness,  fidelity  and  hon- 
esty in  general. 

Why  should  every  individual  seek 
to  develop  all  of  these  qualities? 

(c)  Show  how  they  enter  into  all  the 
activities  of  life. 

(d)  Test  their  values  by  their  conse- 
quences. 

1st,    To    the    individual    who    has 

them,  and 

2nd,  To  the  social  group  of  which 

he  is  a  member. 

Supplementary    Thoughts:     Have 

pupils   prepare  lists  of  conspicuous 

examples  of  trustworthiness  and  ex- 


$ 


(c) 


(d) 


II.   (a) 


(b) 
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plain  in  what  ways  this  quality  of 
character  was  manifested  in  each 
case.  This  concreteness  of  treat- 
ment will  add  much  to  their  under- 
standing of  the  subject  and  interest 
in  it.  There  are  no  really  great  men 
and  women,  in  the  broad  and  proper 
sense  of  that  term,  who  are  without 
this  characteristic.  A  genius  may  be 
great  as  a  musician,  artist,  writer,  or 
what  not,  but  be  lacking  in  trust- 
worthiness in  some  other  respects. 
Such  a  person,  however,  is  deficient 
as  a  human  personality,  and  cannot 
be  great  in  the  full  significance  of 
that  term.  The  highest  type  of  per- 
son must  be  trustworthy  in  every  re- 
lation of  life.     Greatness  or  expert- 


ness  in  one  particular  line  of  activity 
may  not  therefore  constitute  greatness 
of  character  or  personality. 

Applications  of  the  principle  should 
be  freely  made  to  the  every  day  ac- 
tivities of  the  pupils.  To  stimulate 
them  to  develop  the  habit  of  trust- 
worthiness is  the  chief  purpose  of 
this  lesson.  Examples  of  trustworthi- 
ness in  great  characters,  past  and 
present,  are  studied  primarily  for  their 
effects  upon  the  student,  stimulating 
him  to  emulate  their  example;  but  do 
not  let  them  wait  for  some  great  oc- 
casion to  do  so.  Biographical  studies 
of  great  personalities  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  most  effective  means 
of  character  education. 


THE  BILL  SYKES  AND  OLIVER  TWIST  ACT      (Columbus,  Ohio,  Dispatch) 


Old  Testament 


General  Board  Committee: 

Robert   L.    Judd,    Chairman;  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  Vice-Chairman; 

Mark  Austin 


LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

Course  A — Ages  12,  13  and  14 

First  Sunday,  October  1,  1933 

Lesson  33.  Saul. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 


33. 

Reference:  I  Samuel  15:22-35,  16; 
17. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  right- 
eous life  is  the  happy  life.  (The  re- 
ligious and  ethical  lesson  of  Saul's 
life  is  that  sin  and  shame  go  hand 
in  hand.  When  Saul  lived  righteous- 
ly he  was  approved  by  God;  attractive 
to  men;  and  happy  when  alone  with 
himself.  When  he  was  full  of  sin 
he  received  God's  disapproval;  was 
rejected  by  men;  and  dejected  when- 
ever he  was  alone.) 

Suggested  Outline: 
I.  Saul  rejected  by  the  Lord. 
II.  Samuel  looks  for  another  to  be  King. 
a.  The  family  of  Jesse. 

1.  His  home. 

2.  His  occupation. 

III.  Samuel's  selection  of  David. 

David  becomes  a  Court  Musician. 

IV.  David  and  Goliath. 

a.  Goliath. 

1.  The  character  and  description  of 
the  hero. 

2.  His  boasting  nature. 

3.  His  challenge. 

b.  David  accepts  the  challenge. 
His  preparation  for  the  contest. 

c.  Goliath's   treatment    of   David.      (I 
Samuel  17:42-44). 

David's  attitude  towards  Goliath.  ( I 
Samuel  17:45-47). 
V.  David's  Victory. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  (See  story  of 
"Saul,  the  Sullen  King,"  by  Oliver  C. 
Dalby,  Juvenile  Instructor,  Vol.  65, 
for  1930,  pp.  492-6.) 


Helps  and  Suggestions:  The  in- 
herent weakness  in  Saul  was  a  lack 
of  the  three  Tennysonian  ideals — 
self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  and 
self-control.  What  is  meant  by  self- 
reverence?  self-knowledge?  self-con- 
trol? In  what  way  do  these  lead  to 
"sovereign  power"?  How  did  Saul's 
jealousy  of  the  young  shepherd, 
David,  react  upon  himself?  Why 
was  Saul's  breach  with  David  un- 
happy for  the  king?  To  what  was 
Saul's  melancholy  due?  What  effect 
did  it  have  upon  him? 

The  biblical  description  of  David 
is  interesting:  "a  skilled  musician,  a 
strong  and  able  man,  a  soldier,  judi- 
cious in  speech,  of  good  appearance, 
and  Jehovah  is  with  him."  In  what 
way  was  David  a  skilled  musician? 
What  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  "a 
strong  and  able  man"?  By  "judicious 
in  speech"?  By  "good  appearance"? 
By  "Jehovah  is  with  him"?  Compare 
and  contrast  David  and  Saul  in  these 
respects.  Which  of  these  personal 
qualities  can  be  acquired,  cultivated? 
Which  can  not? 

Second  Sunday,  October  8,  1933 
Lesson  34.  David  and  Saul. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
34. 

Objective:  To  show  that  character 
is  developed  by  overcoming  difficul- 
ties. ( Difficulties  in  themselves  do  not 
make  character,  neither  does  the  mere 
overcoming  of  difficulties  make  char- 
acter. Character  is  inherent.  Diffi- 
culties afford  opportunities  for  char- 
acter development). 

References:  I  Samuel,  chapters  18, 
19,  24  and  26. 
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Suggested  Outline: 
I.  Saul  develops  a  hatred  for  David.     (I 

Samuel  18:6-11). 
II.  Hatred  leads  to  a  desire  to  murder.  (I 

Samuel  18:10-30  and  19:17-18). 

III.  Jonathan  and  his  Friendship  for  Da- 

vid.     (I   Samuel   18:1-4,   19:1-7,  20; 
20:16-18). 

IV.  David  returns  good  for  evil.     (I  Sam- 
uel 24;  26:5-25). 

V.  The  death  of  Samuel.     (I  Samuel  25: 
1). 
VI.  The  witch  of  Endor.     (I  Samuel  28. 
VII.  David's  tribute  to  Saul  and  Jonathan. 
(II  Samuel  1:17-27). 

Lesson  Enrichment:  (Read  the 
story  of  "David  the  Shepherd  King," 
by  Oliver  C.  Dalby,  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor,  Vol.  65,  for  1930,  pp.  496-7.) 

Helps  and  Suggestions:  Here,  as 
in  the  preceding  lesson,  the  interesting 
thing  is  human  character;  and  perhaps 
it  is  the  most  valuable.  In  this  case, 
also,  there  is  a  striking  contrast. 

First,  outline  again  the  character 
of  David — handsome,  musical,  sol- 
dierly, manly,  religious.  Then  out- 
line the  character  of  Joab —  loyal, 
skillful  in  war,  stern,  haughty,  re- 
vengeful, lacking  in  fine  feelings. 
What  is  meant  by  being  loyal?  skill- 
ful in  war?  stern?  haughty?  revenge- 
ful? lacking  in  fine  feelings?  How 
do  the  various  characteristics  mani- 
fest themselves  in  David  and  Joab 
respectively?  How  do  they  show 
themselves  nowadays  in  boys  and 
girls? 

What  is  meant  by  "developing" 
character?  The  lesson  says  that 
"character  is  inherent."  What  is 
meant  by  this  statement?  What  is  it 
that  develops  physical  strength  in 
one?  What  happens  to  those  who 
never  exert  themselves  physically  or 
mentally  or  moral- 
ly? Do  we  "re- 
sist" o  r  "over- 
come" temptation? 
Is  any  one  ever  put 
higher  up  on  a  road 
by  just  refusing  to 
go  down?  Apply 
this  idea  to  the 
matter  of  climbing 
the  moral  and  spir- 
itual highway. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 
THE  MONTH 

(I  Samuel  15:22) 
"And  Samuel  said,  'Hath  the  Lord 
as  great  delight  in  burnt  offerings 
and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice 
of  the  Lord?  Behold,  to  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken 
than  the  fat  of  rams'." 


Third  Sunday,  October  15,  1933 

Lesson  35.  King  David. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No, 
35. 

References:  II  Samuel,  chapters  2, 
5,  6,  8  and  10. 

Objective:  To  show  that  while 
David  became  Israel's  greatest  King 
he  attained  that  honored  position  on- 
ly after  a  life  of  preparation.  That 
being  ready  for  a  position  is  one  of 
life's  essentials. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  David  made  King.      (II  Samuel  2:1-7, 
5:1-12). 
II.  David's  Desire  to  build  the  Temple.   (II 
Samuel  7:1-29). 

The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  brought  to 
Jerusalem.     (II  Samuel  6:12-20). 

III.  David  enlarges  the  Kingdom  by  Means 

of  War  and  Conquest. 

1.  The  Jebusites.     (II  Samuel  5:6-10). 

2.  The  Philistines.     (II  Samuel  8:1) 

3.  The  Moabites.     (II  Samuel  8:2) 

4.  The  Syrians.      (II  Samuel  8:3;   10: 
13-19). 

5.  The  Edomites.   (II  Samuel  8:14) 

6.  The  Ammonites.    (II   Samuel   10:1- 
19). 

IV.  David's  regard  for  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

(II  Samuel  9). 

Lesson  Enrichment :  (Read  "David 
as  King,"  in  Juvenile  Instructor,  Vol. 
65,  for  1930,  pp.  498-9.) 

Helps  and  Suggestions:  The  Bible 
says  compactly  that  "David  waxed 
greater  and  greater,  for  the  Lord  was 
with  him."  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
statement.  Throw  some  of  its  ideas 
into  sight. 

David  was  now  king.  Just  what 
do  you  suppose  it  is  to  be  a  great  king? 
What  is  the  difference  between  being 
a  great  king  and  a  great  man?    The 

class  may  be  aided 
in  the  understand- 
ing of  these  ques- 
tions by  looking 
at  those  with 
whom  they  are 
associated,  as  well 
as  by  looking  at 
such  characters  in 
history  as  they 
may  be  familiar 
with. 
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"The  Lord  was  with  him."  In 
what  things  that  we  do  may  we  ex- 
pect the  Lord  to  be  with  us  today? 
In  what  things  may  we  not  expect 
the  Lord  to  be  with  us?  What  were 
some  things  David,  as  king  was  ex- 
pected to  do?  How  might  he  have 
expected  the  Lord  to  be  with  him 
when  he  understood  them?  Name 
some  things  which  you  have  heard 
kings  in  history  to  have  done  in  which 
God  would  not  be  likely  to  have  been 
a  participant.  Sometimes  we  hear  of 
people  co-operating  with  God.  What 
does  this  phrase  mean? 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  22, 1933 
Lesson  36.  King  David  (continued). 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
36. 

References:  II  Samuel,  11,  and  II 
Samuel  12:1-24. 

Objective:  Show  that  even  the 
great  and  favored  of  the  Lord  may 
fall  when  tempted;  that  while  repent- 
ance makes  it  possible  to  bring  about 
a  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  effects  of 
the  sin  cannot  be  blotted  out.  The 
safe  way  comes  from  an  avoidance 
of  both  temptation  and  sin.  Show 
that  one  wrong  done  generally  leads 
to  another. 

Suggested  Outline: 
I.  David's  great  sins. 

a.  The  temptation. 

b.  The  first  sin. 

c.  The  second  sin. 

This  sin  even  more  grievous  than  the 
first 
II.  Nathan's  parable. 

a.  Its  meaning. 

b.  It  is  applied  to  David. 

c.  It  leads  to  a  confession,  repentance 
and  pardon. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  (Read  the 
story  by  Oliver  C.  Dalby  in  the  /«t?e- 
nile  Instructor,  Vol.  65,  for  Septem- 
ber, 1930,  pp.  553-8.) 

From  the  article  by  Brother  Dalby 
referring  to  events  in  the  Cave  of 
Adullam,  the  following  excerpt  is 
taken : 

"We    get   here,    too,    a    touch    of 


David's  filial  feelings.  His  aged  par- 
ents were  afraid  of  Saul's  vengeance, 
and  they  made  their  way  to  the  camp 
of  David.  But  the  sort  of  life  that  he 
and  his  men  were  required  to  follow 
was  too  strenuous  for  aged  people  and 
so  David  secured  for  them  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  king  of  Moab.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Moab  laid  some  claim  to 
the  young  outlaw  general  for  you 
will  recall  that  his  great  grandmother 
was  none  other  than  Ruth,  the  Moab- 
itess,  whom  the  reader  will  no  doubt 
pleasantly  remember." 

The  following  is  also  quoted  from 
Brother  Dalby  s  story  concerning 
David  in  the  Court  of  Achish: 

"On  his  return,  he  found  that  Ziklag  had 
been  raided  and  sacked  by  the  Amalekites 
and  the  inhabitants,  including  his  own  two 
wives,  Abigail  and  Ahinoam,  carried  away 
captive.  Because  their  wives  and  children 
had  been  carried  away,  the  spirit  of  mutiny 
spread  among  his  followers  and  they  pro- 
posed stoning  him. 

"Nowhere  is  David's  character  more  fully 
brought  out  than  upon  this  occasion.  The 
Bible  tells  us  that  'he  strengthened  himself 
in  the  Lord  his  God.'  He  also  strengthened 
himself  with  the  very  man  who  had  blamed 
him  for  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen 
them.  He  inquired  of  the  Lord  what  course 
he  should  follow  and  was  directed  to  pursue 
the  raiding  Amalekites,  which  he  did  with 
the  result  that  he  rescued  the  captives,  put 
the  Amalekites  to  the  sword,  and  secured  an 
immense  amount  of  booty.  His  conduct  fol- 
lowing this  adventure  did  much  to  place  him 
on  the  throne  of  Israel.  Read  the  account 
for  yourselves  in  the  30th  chapter  of  I  Sam- 
uel.' 

What  was  it  that  held  back  "bold 
chieftain"  David  from  taking  the  life 
of  the  king  in  the  cave  of  Adullam? 
What  reason  might  he  have  given 
himself  for  killing  the  king?  What 
trait  of  character  does  this  restraint 
indicate  in  David? 

Application :  What  conditions  arise 
in  our  lives  today  that  call  for  loyalty, 
restraint,  devotion?  Can  this  quality 
be  cultivated?     How? 

Fifth  Sunday,  October  29,  1933 

Lesson  37.  David's  Dark  Days. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
37. 
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Objective:  Show  that  David's  char- 
acter even  after  his  mistakes  was 
great.  The  test  of  his  character  is 
apparent  from  his  attitude  towards 
life  and  its  troubles  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  death  and  rebellion. 

References:  II  Samuel  12:15-25; 
15:1-18;  I  Kings  2:1-4;  chapters  10 
and  11. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Absalom's  conspiracy.     (II  Samuel  18.) 
II.  Absalom's  defeat  and  death.     (II  Sam- 
uel 18.) 

III.  The  Death  of  David's  Son.     (II  Samuel 

12:15-23.) 

IV.  The  birth  of  Solomon.     (II  Samuel  12: 

24.) 

V.  David's  death.    ( I  Kings  2:10-11.) 
VI.  David's  Dying  Words.     (I  Kings  2:1- 
4.) 

Lesson  Enrichment:  (Read  "The 
Story  of  Absalom,"  by  Oliver  C.  Dal- 
by,  in  Juvenile  Instructor,  Vol.  65, 
for  1930,  pp.  555-8.) 

Helps  and  Suggestions:  Who  was 
Absalom?  What  traits  of  character 
are  shown  in  him?     How  are  these 


brought  out?  What  qualities  in  Ab- 
salom appealed  to  his  father,  David? 
Do  we  love  people  for  their  good  or 
their  bad  qualities?  Is  there  any  one 
you  know  who  has  only  good  qualities 
or  only  bad  qualities?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  statement  that  a  good 
man  is  one  whose  good  qualities  out- 
balance his  bad  qualities,  and  a  bad 
man  one  whose  bad  qualities  outbal- 
ance his  good  qualities?  Can  we  love  a 
person  without  also  liking  what  he 
does?    Explain. 

What  was  Absalom's  great  crime? 
What  had  David  himself  done  that 
was  very  wrong?  Does  wrongdoing 
in  us  help  or  hinder  us  from  sympa- 
thizing with  others  in  their  wrong- 
doing? Should  we  therefore  do 
wrong  that  we  might  the  better  sym- 
pathize with  others?  In  what  way 
does  the  study  of  character  in  his- 
torical personages  help  us  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  own  character? 
What  things  in  David  and  Saul,  in 
Joab  and  Absalom,  are  helpful  in  this 
development  of  our  own  character? 


Preparation  for  Reality 

"The  chief  thing  in  living  is  life  itself.  The  chief  purpose  in  life  should 
be  to  live  it  abundantly,  joyously,  zestfully;  to  savor  each  of  its  constantly 
varying  phases;  to  get  all  we  can  out  of  it  and  to  put  all  we  can  into  it.  We 
should  not  fear  to  meet  any  part  of  it.  We  should  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
realities  of  life,  frankly  admit  them  as  realities,  and  reap  the  fullest  possible 
advantages  from  them.  And  if  we  do  this  we  shall  come  to  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that  the  genuinely  desirable  advantages  of  life  have  little  if 
anything  to  do  with  material  things. 

To  imagine  any  possible  permanency  in  life,  anything  static,  anything 
unchanging  even  for  the  smallest  period  of  our  conception  of  time,  would 
be  to  imagine  our  most  fearful  and  hopeless  conception  of  death.  And  life 
knows  no  death,  only  change  and  continuing  life." — From  "An  Old  Fogy's 
Inglenook"  in  The  Valve  World. 
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LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

Ages  10  and  11 

First  Sunday,  October  1,  1933 

Lesson  81.     The  Church  Missionary  System 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  81. 

Supplementary  References:  Essentials  in 
Church  History,  Smith,  pp.  103,  104,  114- 
118,  128-136;  Gospel  Doctrine,  pp.  444-462; 
Discourses  of  Brigham  Young,  pp.  494-505; 
see  index  of  Doc.  and  Cov.  Commentary 
marked  "Missionaries":  This  is  very  valu- 
able; The  Heart  of  Mormonism,  Evans,  pp. 
479-483;  (this  book  by  Evans  is  used  in  all 
Seminaries);  see  A  Comprehensive  History 
ol  the  Church,  Roberts,  the  index  on  "Mis- 
sion Appointments"  and  "Missions";  see  re- 
cent conference  reports,  especially  April, 
1933. 

Objective:      In  modern  as  well  as  in  an- 
cient times,  whenever  God  has  spoken  to  His 
children,  He  has  made  it  possible  for  men  to 
hear  the  revealed  word. 
Lesson  Organization: 
I.  The  Purpose  of  the  System. 

Matt.    24:14;    D.  &  C.    1:17-23;   42:6; 
110:11;  112:28-34;  88:80-82. 
II.  Interest  of  the  Church  in  it. 

a.  Number  of  messengers  out,  including 
those  in  stakes — 3,035.  April  Con- 
ference Report,  1929. 

b.  Costs  to  the  individual,  to  the  church. 

c.  Missionary  attitude. 
III.  Calling  of  Missionaries. 

Method  of  selection  and  qualifications. 

IV.  Benefits. 

a.  To  the  missionary. 

b.  To  the  family. 

c.  To  the  Church. 

d.  To  the  world. 

V.  Home  Missionaries,  Ward  Teachers,  etc. 
Lesson  Enrichment:  At  the  April  Con- 
ference, 1929,  President  Grant  praised  the 
missionary  work  saying,  "Various  wards 
have  assisted  the  missionaries  by  contribu- 
tions of  over  $100,000,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  them  to  their  fields  of 


labor.  More  than  two  thousand  mission- 
aries have  been  sustained  in  the  mission  field 
at  the  expense  of  their  families,  at  an  average 
cost  per  missionary  of  at  least  $40  per  month, 
$480  a  year;  to  say  nothing  about  the  value 
of  the  missionaries'  time,  which  I  am  sure 
would  be  more  than  double  this  amount,  as 
they  could  earn  on  an  average  of  more  than 
twice  their  expenses." 

It  would  be  a  colorful  event  and  very  faith 
promoting  if  every  teacher  on  this  day  would 
have  a  missionary  come  by  appointment  and 
relate  some  stirring  incidents,  showing  how 
the  Lord  truly  does  visit  the  Elders.  Let  it 
also  be  a  day  for  arousing  the  Christ-like 
spirit  in  the  child,  making  him  long  for  the 
day  when  he  too  can  fulfil  a  mission  abroad, 
Who  can  guess  how  many  missionaries  will 
be  made  from  your  prayerful  efforts.  We 
should  remember  that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  makes  missionaries  and  not  mere  words. 
In  your  life  and  in  my  life,  those  words 
spoken  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
have  shot  home  with  such  force  that  they 
can  never  be  forgotten.  What  an  oppor- 
tunity is  oursl 

Application:  At  the  close  of  class,  call 
a  vote,  finding  how  many  pupils  would  like 
to  become  missionaries.  The  fact  that  they 
have  expressed  themselves  by  raising  their 
hands,  may  have  a  lasting  influence.  Teach 
them  also  that  they  do  not  need  to  wait  un- 
til they  are  grown  to  begin  giving  mission- 
ary service.    Give  concrete  examples. 

Second  Sunday,  October  8,  1933 
Lesson  82.     The  Prophet's  Gift  of  Seership 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  82. 

Supplementary  References:  History  of 
the  Prophet,  by  his  mother,  chapters  21,  22; 
see  index  "Urim  and  Thummim"  in  Essentials 
in  Church  History,  by  Smith,  also  pp.  61,  70; 
Life  of  Joseph  Smith,  Cannon,  pp.  118-119; 
The  Heart  of  Mormonism,  Evans,  ch.  62,  64, 
13,  24;  Wilford  Woodruff,  Cowley,  pp.  40, 
41;  D.  &  C.  Sec.  21:1:  Mosiah  8:13:  see 
index  of  Doc.  and  Cov.  Commentary,  "Urim 
and  Thummim,"  also  p.  627  for  MoronTs  ap- 
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pearance  on  the  road,  also  New  Witness  for 
God,  Roberts,  Vol.  2,  pp.  126,  127;  One  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Mormonism,  Evans,  64-66, 
126,  127;  A  Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church,  Roberts,  Vol.  1,  pp.  93,  124-133; 
History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  2,  pp.  79,  80; 
Vol.  1,  pp.  146,  270-272. 

Objective:  To  show  that  Joseph  the 
Prophet  possessed  a  marvelous  power  of 
Seership  beyond  that  enjoyed  by  the  natural 
man. 

Organization  of  material: 
I.  Source  of  Joseph's  Power. 

a.  Possessed  spirit  of  revelation. 

b.  Urim  and  Thummim. 

c.  Enjoyed  open  visions. 
II.  Incidents  showing  Seership. 

a.  Describes  ancient  people. 

b.  Deacon  Jessup. 

c.  The  Plates  protected. 

d.  Sees  David  Whitmer  in  vision. 

e.  Sees  Newel  K.  Whitney. 

f.  Man  with  broken  leg. 

g.  The  Nephite,  Zelph. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Regarding  the  very 
remarkable  gift  of  "Seership"  possessed  by 
the  Prophet  the  following  is  quoted  from 
his  Journal  of  June  3,  1834,  while  Zion's 
Camp  was  on  the  move.  (Historical  Record, 
Jensen,  p.  581): 

"During  our  travels  we  visited  several  of 
the  mounds  which  had  been  thrown  up  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country,  Ne- 
phites,  Lamanites,  etc.,  and  this  morning  I 
went  upon  a  high  mound,  near  the  (Illinois) 
river,  accompanied  by  the  brethren.  From 
this  mound  we  could  overlook  the  tops  of 
the  trees  and  view  the  prairie  on  each  side 
of  the  river  as  far  as  our  vision  could  ex- 
tend; and  the  scenery  was  truly  delightful. 
On  the  top  of  the  mound  were  stones  which 
presented  the  appearance  of  three  altars  hav- 
ing been  erected  one  above  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  order;  and  human 
bones  were  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  brethren  procured  a  shovel  and 
hoe,  and,  removing  the  earth  to  the  depth 
of  about  one  foot,  discovered  a  skeleton  of 
a  man,  almost  entire,  and  between  his  ribs  the 
stone  point  of  a  Lamanitish  arrow,  which 
evidently  produced  his  death.  Elder  Burr 
Riggs  retained  the  arrow.  [It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  President  Joseph  F.  Smith's 
family,  Salt  Lake  City.]  The  contempla- 
tion of  the  scenery  around  us  produced  pe- 
culiar sensations  in  our  bosoms;  subsequent- 
ly the  visions  of  the  past  being  opened  to 
my  understanding  by  the  spirit  of  the  Al- 
mighty, I  discovered  that  the  person  whose 
skeleton  we  had  seen  was  a  white  Laman- 
ite,  a  large,  thick-set  man,  and  a  man  of 
God.  (See  3  Nephi  2:14-16,  for  white 
Lamanites.)  His  name  was  Zelph.  He 
was  a  warrior  and  chieftain  under  the  great 
Prophet  Omandagus,  who  was  known  from 
the  Eastern  seas  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  curse  was  taken  from  Zelph,  or,  at  least, 


in  part;  one  of  his  thigh  bones  was  broken 
by  a  stone  flung  from  a  sling,  while  in  bat- 
tle years  before  his  death.  He  was  killed 
in  battle  by  the  arrow  found  among  his  ribs, 
during  the  last  great  struggle  with  the  La- 
manites." 

Application:  Bring  the  students  to  un- 
derstand that  only  upon  the  principle  af 
righteousness  can  Seership  be  exercised. 

Third  Sunday,  October  15,  1933 

Lesson  83.     The  Prophet's  Gift  of  Seership 
(Continued) 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  83. 

Supplementary  References:  Essentials  in 
Church  History,  Smith,  pp.  51,  211,  212,  188- 
192,  324,  342;  Prophecies  of  Joseph  Smith, 
Morris,  pp.  33-123.  For  a  Mighty  People 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  see  chapter  five. 
For  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  ch.  seven;  New 
Witness  for  God,  Roberts,  Vol.  I,  ch.  23, 
24,  here  Roberts  discusses  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las and  the  Civil  War.  For  Adam-Ondi- 
Ahman,  see  Life  of  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Whit- 
ney, ch.  29;  A  Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church,  Roberts,  Vol.  2,  pp.  182-89,  note  8; 
Vol.  4,  pp.  221-24;  Vol.  1,  pp.  420-21,  note 
9,  10;  Vol.  1,  293-302,  see  index,  D.  6  C. 
Commentary,  Adam-Ondi-Ahman.  History 
of  Utah,  Whitney,  Vol.  4;  p.  99,  Garden  of 
Eden  in  Jackson  County. . 

Objective:  To  show  that  Joseph  Smith 
was  truly  a  Prophet,  Seer  and  Revelator, 
giving  to  the  people  information  that  other- 
wise lay  hid  from  man. 

Organization  of  material: 

I.  Source  of  Joseph's  Power. 

(See  No.  I  Last  Sunday's  lesson.) 

II.  Incidents  Showing  Seership. 

a.  Name  to  be  had  for  good  and  evil  in 
all  the  world. 

b.  Adam's  place  of  worship. 

c.  Adam  called  Michael,  the  Archangel. 

d.  Christ,  Moses,  Elias,  and  Elijah  ap- 
pear. 

e.  Predicts  destruction  by  Civil  War. 

f.  Other    famines,    plagues    and    earth- 
quakes. 

g.  Warns  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
Lesson  Enrichment:  Roberts  in  the  Com- 
prehensive History,  Vol.  2,  p.  181,  quotes  the 
following  from  Anson  Call's  journal.  (For 
years  Brother  Call  was  in  the  Presidency 
of  the  Davis  Stake,  Utah.)  "On  the  6th  of 
August,  1842,  with  quite  a  number  of  his 
brethren,  he  [Joseph  Smith]  crossed  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  town  of  Montrose. 
A  block  house  had  been  prepared  with  shade 
in  front,  under  which  was  a  barrel  of  ice 
water.  Joseph,  as  he  was  tasting  the  cold 
water,  warned  the  brethren  not  to  be  too 
free  with  it.  With  the  tumbler  still  in  his 
hand  he  prophesied  that  the  saints  would 
yet  go  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and,  said 
he,  this  water  tastes  much  like  that  of  the 
crystal  streams  that  are  running   from   the 
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snow-capped  mountains.  I  had  before  seen 
him  in  vision,  and  now  saw  while  he  was 
talking  his  countenance  change  to  white;  not 
the  deadly  white  of  a  bloodless  face,  but  a 
living,  brilliant  white.  He  seemed  absorbed 
in  gazing  at  something  at  a  great  distance, 
and  said,  'I  am  gazing  upon  the  valleys  of 
those  mountains.'  This  was  followed  by  a 
vivid  description  of  the  scenery  of  those 
mountains,  as  I  have  since  become  acquainted 
with  it. 

"It  is  impossible  to  represent  in  words  this 
scene  which  is  still  vivid  in  my  mind — the 
grandeur  of  Joseph's  appearance,  his  beauti- 
ful description  of  the  land,  and  his  wonder- 
ful prophetic  utterances  as  they  emanated 
from  the  glorious  inspirations  that  over- 
shadowed him.  There  was  a  force  and 
power  in  his  exclamations  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  but  a  faint  echo:  'Oh  the  beauty 
of  those  snow-capped  mountains!  The  cool, 
refreshing  streams  that  are  running  down 
through  those  mountain  gorges.'  Then  gazing 
in  another  direction,  as  if  there  was  a  changed 
locality:  'Oh  the  scenes  that  this  people 
will  pass  through!  The  dead  that  will  lie 
between  here  and  there.'  Then,  turning  in 
another  direction,  as  if  the  scene  had  again 
changed:  'Oh  the  apostasy  that  will  take 
place  before  my  brethren  reach  that  land! 
But  the  priesthood  shall  prevail  over  its 
enemies,  triumph  over  the  devil,  and  be  estab- 
lished upon  the  earth,  never  more  to  be 
thrown  down.' " 

Regarding  this  event  Joseph  Smith  writes, 
"I  prophesied  that  the  Saints  would  continue 
to  suffer  much  affliction,  and  would  be  driven 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Many  would 
apostatize,  others  would  be  put  to  death 
by  our  persecutors,  or  lose  their  lives  in 
consequence  of  exposure  or  disease,  and  some 
of  you  will  live  to  go  and  assist  in  making 
settlements,  build  cities,  and  see  the  Saints 
become  a  mighty  people  in  the  midst  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains." 

Turning  to  Call's  journal  again  we  read, 
"There  is  Anson,  he  shall  go  and  shall  assist 
in  building  up  cities  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other;  and  you,  (rather  ex- 
tending the  idea  to  all  those  he  had  spoken 
of),  shall  perform  as  great  a  work  as  has 
been  done  by  man,  so  that  the  nations  of 
the  earth  shall  be  astonished,  and  many  of 
them  will  be  gathered  in  that  land  and  assist 
in  building  cities  and  temples  and  Israel  shall 
be  made  to  rejoice."  True  to  this  prediction, 
Anson  Call  helped  build  towns  and  cities 
from  one  end  or  Zion  to  the  other,  and  his 
children  are  now  scattered  from  Mexico  to 
Canada,  still  faithful  to  their  appointment. 
(See  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  5,  pp. 
85-86;  Saturday  Night  Thoughts,  Whitney, 
p.  58.) 

Application:  Read  to  the  class  Mosiah 
8:13-20,  showing  how  remarkable  is  this 
God-given  power  of  Seership.  Let  the  chil- 
dren know  that  sixteen  men  are  sustained 


today  as  "Prophets,  Seers,  and  Revelators," 
and  that  our  Church  is  founded  upon  Reve- 
lation. 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  22,  1933 
Lesson  84.  Why  We  Honor  Joseph  Smith. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  84. 

Supplementary  References:  (See  references 
in  Lesson  Organization.) 

Objective:  To  show  why  the  Saints  today 
should  accept  Joseph  Smith's  teachings  whole- 
heartedly. 

Lesson  Organization: 

I.  Joseph  Honored. 

a.  By  Father  and  Son  and  many  Holy 
angels.    (Name  angels). 

b.  Next:  to  Christ  in  greatness. 
(Discourses  of  Brigham  Young,  pp. 
700-721). 

II.  The  Calling  of  a  Prophet 

a.  Revealer  of  future.  (Doc.  and  Cov., 
Sec.  76) 

b.  Revealer  of  Truth,  God-head,  Gos- 
pel, etc 

c.  A  spiritual  leader.  (Heart  of  Mor- 
monism,  Evans,  Ch.  62,  64,  58.  Leaf- 
let, Nos.  82,  83  on  Seership). 

III.  Four  stages  for  every  man, 

a.  Unembodied,  embodied,  disembodied, 
reembodied.  (Heart  of  Mormonism, 
p.  148). 

b.  A  special  work  for  each  stage.  Dis- 
cuss. Christ  as  a  disembodied  per- 
son preached  to  the  spirits  in  heaven. 
In  his  reembodied  state  he  came  to 
Joseph  Smith.  At  present  mankind 
is  in  the  second  stage. 

IV.  Joseph  taught  "That  as  man  now  is, 
God  once  was;  that  as  God  now  is, 
man  may  become."    How? 

V.  "The   Glory   of   God  is   Intelligence." 
Explain. 

a.  "Man   is   saved  no  faster   than  he 
gains  knowledge." 

b.  Held  accountable  for  the  kind  of 
knowledge  one  obtains.  (Doc.  and 
Cov.  2:10). 

c.  Agents  unto  themselves.  (Doc.  and 
Cov.  58:26-33). 

VI.  Joseph  Revealed  proper  marriage. 

a.  The  Mormon  family  life.  (The  Heart 
of  Mormonism,  Chs.  53,  54,  56;  Doc. 
and  Cov.  132:15-19). 
VII.  Other    reasons    for    honoring    Joseph 
Smith. 

a.  He  gave  us  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
Doctrine    and   Covenants,    Pearl   of 
Great  Price,  His  Autobiography  in 
the   History   of   the   Church — seven 
volumes,  etc. 
Lesson  Enrichment:  Use  any  material  that 
bears  upon  the  greatness  of  Joseph  Smith. 
Go  back  into  your  leaflets,  especially  those 
for  1932,  search  out  fitting  stories  to  enrich 
this  lesson.    The  Word  of  Wisdom  and  the 
Articles  of  Faith  could  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 
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Application:  By  giving  concrete  instances 
from  the  Prophet's  life  that  made  him  re- 
vered, get  the  pupils  to  name  ways  in  which 
they  can  grow  great.  Let  them  see  that  a 
straight-forward  life  is  the  shortest  road  to 
Joy. 

Fifth  Sunday,  October  29,  1933 

Lesson  85.  Life  of  Brigham  Young. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  85. 

Supplementary  References:  Get  any  Life 
of  Brigham  Young  and  scan  it  through.  The 
Life  Story  of  Brigham  Young,  by  Gates  and 
Widtsoe,  is  especially  good,  so  also  is  The 
Life  of  Brigham  Young,  by  Tullidge.  See 
any  Biographical  Sketch  or  early  Utah  jour- 
nal. Turn  to  the  index  of  any  Utah  or 
Church  History  for  "Young,  Brigham."  See 
Index  in  Doc.  and  Coo.  Commentary.  See 
Discourses  of  Brigham  Young;  Essentials  in 
Church  History,  Smith;  The  Heart  of  Mor- 
monism,  Evans;  One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor~ 
monism,  Evans;  Gospel  Doctrine,  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  pp.  628-632;  See  any  of  the  back 
leaflets  that  refer  to  Brigham  Young. 

Objective:  To  show  that  Brigham  Young, 
the  second  President  of  the  Church,  was 
truly  a  Prophet,  called  to  succeed  Joseph 
Smith. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Brigham  Young's  ancestors. 

a.  Fought  in  two  wars  for  country. 

b.  People  of  integrity  and  prominence. 

c.  Pioneers  of  America. 

d.  Reverence  for  sacred  things. 

e.  Of  the  New  England,  religious  type. 

f.  Knew  the  Bible  and  kept  the  Sabbath. 

g.  Honest,  dependable,  and  straight- 
forward. 

II.  Brigham  learns  trade. 

a.  Painter,  glazier,  builder,  and  archi- 
tect. 

b.  Builds  Homes,  Churches,  Theaters, 
Tabernacles,  and  Temples. 

III.  Converted  to  Mormonism. 

a.  Reads  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

b.  Baptized. 

c.  Begins  preaching. 

IV.  His  spiritual  gifts. 

a.  Receives  open  vision. 

b.  Speaks  in  tongues. 

c.  Visits  Prophet. 

d.  Prays  in  tongues. 

e.  Speaks  in  tongues  at  Dedication  of 
Kirtland  Temple. 

V.  The  great  leader. 

a.  Joseph's  predictions. 

b.  Helps  build  Temples,  Kirtland,  Nau- 
voo,  Salt  Lake,  St.  George,  Logan, 
and  Manti. 

c.  Leads  Pioneer  band. 

d.  "This  is  the  Place." 

e.  Builds  towns  and  cities. 

f.  Governor  and  President. 

g.  Prophet  and  Seer. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Writing  regarding  her 
father,  Susa  Young  Gates,  says:  "The  child- 
hood of   Brigham   Young   was   marked   by 


plain  living  and  high  thinking.  To  listen 
to  a  fiddle,  to  laugh  or  shout  on  the  Sabbath 
day  was  a  fault  unforgivable."  Regarding 
their  diet  she  says,  "They  invariably  had 
baked  potatoes,  plenty  or  eggs,  milk  and 
cheese,  'Jramy  cake'  and  buttermilk,  varied 
by  'garden-sass'  in  summer,  and  ginger- 
bread and  squash  pie,  and  dried  beans  put 
into  brick  oven  on  Saturday  night  for  the 
Sabbath  dinner  so  that  no  cooking  and  work 
should  mar  the  sacred  peace  of  that  day. 
All  this  made  for  the  health  and  simplicity 
of  the  happy  home.  In  it  all  was  cleanliness.  ' 

During  his  boyhood,  Brigham  Young  work- 
ed with  his  father  on  the  farm.  At  the  time  of 
his  mother's  death,  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  'apprenticed  out'  to  learn 
a  trade — that  of  carpenter  and  painter.  This 
he  learned  with  such  success  that  he  entered 
business  for  himself  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age.  He  became  an  expert  car- 
penter and  cabinet-maker,  as  some  of  his 
early  work  exists  to  testify,  and  he  was  wont 
to  mention  the  fact  that  his  best  accomplish- 
ment was  painting  and  glazing." 

Brigham  Young's  first  wife  "became  the 
mother  of  two  girls,  Elizabeth  and  Vilate, 
but  was  an  invalid  during  the  latter  part  of 
her  life.  Brigham  Young  once  remarked 
that  after  marriage  he  worked  for  half  a 
crown  a  day  when  he  could  not  get  more; 
got  breakfast  for  his  wife,  himself,  and  the 
little  girls,  dressed  the  children,  cleaned  up 
the  house,  carried  his  wife  to  the  rocking- 
chair  by  the  fireplace  and  left  her  there 
until  he  could  return  in  the  evening.  When 
he  came  home  he  cooked  his  own  and  the 
family's  supper,  put  his  wife  back  to  bed 
and  finished  up  the  day's  domestic  labors." 
A  few  weeks  after  President  Young  and  his 
wife  were  baptized,  Sister  Young  died  at 
Mendon,  New  York,  September  8,  1832. 
(See  The  Life  Story  of  Brigham  Young, 
Gates  and  Widtsoe,  Chapter  one.  Turn  to 
any  of  the  stories  given  in  the  former  leaflets 
that  refer  to  President  Young  and  his  great 
work  among  the  Saints). 

Application:  Brigham  Young  devoted  his 
life  to  the  Gospel,  never  doubting  or  turning 
aside.  Name  ways  in  which  we  can  also  be 
of  service  to  the  Church. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 
OCTOBER 

"I  prophesied  that  the  Saints  would 
continue  to  suffer  much  affliction,  and 
would  be  driven  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Many  would  apostatize,  others  would  be 
put  to  death  by  our  persecutors,  or  lose 
their  lives  in  consequence  of  exposure  or 
disease,  and  some  of  you  will  live  to  go 
and  assist  in  making  settlements,  build 
cities,  and  see  the  Saints  become  a  mighty 
people  in  the  midst  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." 


Primary 

General  Board  Committee: 

Frank  K.  Seegmiller,  Chairman;  assisted  by 

Florence  Home  Smith,  Lucy  Gedge  Sperry 

and  Tessie  Giauque 


LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 
Ages  7,  8  and  9 

First  Sunday,  October  1,  1933 

A  Picture  Lesson 

The  teacher  should  have  a  supply 
of  pictures  on  hand.  In  The  Bible 
and  Church  History  Stories  are  to  be 
found,  for  example,  such  pictures  as 
"The  Arrival  at  Bethlehem,"  "The 
Announcement  to  the  Shepherds," 
and  "The  Arrival  of  the  Shepherds." 
These,  and  such  others  as  may  be 
available,  should  be  shown  to  the 
children. 

Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not 
to  give  the  impression  that  these  pic- 
tures are  anything  but  the  scene  as 
imagined  by  the  artist.  That,  prob- 
ably, will  be  understood  by  the  chil- 
dren, without  any  undue  emphasis 
on  the  point. 

As  the  children  look  at  the  picture, 
let  them  tell  the  story  and,  as  far  as 
they  can,  its  meaning.  In  the  story 
of  The  Announcement,  for  instance, 
the  teacher  should  help  them  to  see 
the  Hand  of  God  in  what  Joseph  did. 
So  also  in  the  other  pictures.  The 
Lord  as  the  giver  of  good  gifts,  the 
gift  to  mankind  of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  devotion  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
and  their  willingness  to  obey  and 
serve — all  these  may  be  brought  out 
from  the  pictures. 

In  addition  such  points  as  these 
may  help:  What  great  gift  did  the 
Lord  bestow  upon  the  shepherds? 
What  gifts  did  they  offer  to  Mary 


and  Jesus  and  to  all  those  whom  they 
met  after  they  had  seen  Jesus?  No- 
tice their  attitude  in  the  picture,  "The 
Arrival  of  the  Shepherds."  What 
kind  of  feelings   does  it  represent? 

Second  Sunday,  October  8,  1933 

Lesson  70.  The  Message  to  the 
Shepherds. 

Text:  Luke  11:8-20;  Sunday 
School  Lessons,  No.  70. 

References:  Weed's  "A  Life  of 
Christ  for  the  Young."  "Ben  Hur 
XI." 

Objective:  The  more  we  love,  the 
more  we  give. 


MEMORY  GEM  AND  CONCERT 
RECITATION 

"Fear  not;  *  *  *  For  unto  you  is 
born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David, 
a  Savior,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord." 


Songs:  "Far,  Far  Away,  On  Ju- 
dea's  Plains"  —  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Song  Book. 

Pictures. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Shepherds   Watched  Their   Flocks   by 
Night. 

a.  On  the  plains  near  Bethlehem. 

1.  Where    Ruth    had    gleaned    and 
where 

2.  David  had  tended  his  sheep. 

b.  They  were  seekers  after  truth. 

1.  Were   rough   in   appearance   but 
good  at  heart. 

2.  They  were  looking  for  the  com- 
ing of  their  king. 

3.  Each    Sabbath,   they   worshipped 
God. 

4.  They  devoted  themselves  to  their 
Sock. 

II.  An  Angel  Brought  the  Message. 
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a.  He  came  preceded  by  a  bright  light. 

b.  Brought  good  tidings  of  great  joy. 

1.  For  all  people. 

2.  That  a  Savior  was  born. 

3.  He  was  lying  in  a  manger. 

c.  A  heavenly  host  joined  him. 
They  praised  God. 

III.  They  Went  in  Search  for  Their  King. 

a.  That  they  might  do  him  homage. 

b.  They  told  the  good  news  to  others. 

c.  Returned  glorifyng  God. 

d.  The  effect  of  all  this  upon  Mary. 

Discussion  —  Application:  First, 
something  about  the  shepherds.  They 
left  their  flocks,  they  went  to  the 
stable  to  do  honor  to  the  King,  they 
told  the  news  along  the  way,  they 
shared  with  all  mankind  the  gift  of 
the  Son,  they  received  a  visitation 
of  an  angel,  they  had  the  joy  of 
hearing  the  heavenly  choir  of  voices, 
and  they  had  the  honor  of  first  look- 
ing on  the  Babe. 

Second,  as  to  what  the  children 
may  do  in  singing,  in  praise,  in 
prayer,  in  worship,  in  gratitude  to 
our  Father  in  heaven.  How  do  the 
children  themselves  feel  when  others 
are  grateful  for  gifts?  ( How  the  chil- 
dren feel  about  God  is  more  important 
than  what  has  been  called  "petition- 
al"  prayers.  Prayer  does  not  always 
consist  in  asking  for  something.) 

Point  of  Contact:  Have  either  a 
picture  of  sheep,  cut-outs  of  sheep, 
shepherds  and  the  fold  or  draw  on 
the  blackboard  these  objects  and  fig- 
ures. (The  fold  in  ancient  days  was 
usually  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  a 
wall  built  of  stones  with  thorny 
branches  laid  on  the  top.  It  was  in 
the  shape  of  the  square  and  one  side 
was  built  into  a  shelter  in  which  the 
sheep  could  go  during  the  coldest 
weather.  There  were  many  shepherds 
with  flocks  of  sheep  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth.  Sheep  raising  was  one 
of  the  most  important  occupations  at 
that  time.  The  wool  was  used  for 
making  cloth,  the  skin  for  writing  on, 
the  milk  for  a  drink  and  the  flesh  for 
food.  The  sheep  pastured  for  long 
periods  of  time  on  hilly  grounds 
which  could  not  be  used  for  raising 
of  crops.) 


Converse  with  the  children  about 
the  work  of  the  shepherd,  the  type 
of  man  he  was  in  ancient  days,  etc., 
so  that  they  can  properly  visualize 
the  story  which  is  to  follow. 

Third  Sunday,  October  15,  1933 

Lesson  71.  The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple. 

Text:  Luke  2:22-38;  Sunday 
School  Lessons,  No.  71. 

References:  Weed's  "A  Life  of 
Christ  for  the  Young,"  chapter  IV. 

Objective:  The  more  we  love,  the 
more  we  give. 

Pictures:  See  Bible  and  Church 
History  Stories  and  also  the  one  in 
The  Primary  Set  of  Pictures. 

Memory  Gem:  "Lord,  now  lettest 
Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
*  *  *  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy 
salvation." 

Songs:    "Jesus   Bids   Us   Shine," 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Song  Book. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Mary  and  Joseph  Take  Jesus  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

a.  To  present  Him  to  the  Lord. 

Mary  desired  Him  to  be  a  child 
of  God. 

b.  To  receive  a  blessing  from  the  priest. 

c.  To  show  happiness  and  thanksgiv- 
ing for  such  a  gift. 

d.  Mary  and  Joseph  offered  an  offer- 
ing of  two  doves. 

II.  Others  are  Blessed  Because  of  the  visit, 

a.  Simeon,    recognizes    Jesus    as    the 
Christ. 

1.  Simeon,  a  just  and  devout  man. 

2.  He  had  received  a  sacred  promise. 
Inspired  to  come  to  the  Temple. 

3.  The  promise  fulfilled. 

4.  He  praises  God  and  prophesies  of 
Christ. 

b.  Through  Simeon's  joy  Mary  receives 
new  blessings. 

She  and  Joseph  are  strengthened 
in  their  knowledge  of  Jesus*  mis- 
sion. 

c.  Anna  gives  thanks  to  God  for  the 
gift  of  Jesus. 

1.  Anna,  a  prophetess  who  worked 
always  in  the  temple. 

2.  Blessed  by  God  to  recognize  Jesus 
as  the  Savior. 

Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Con- 
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tact:  It  is  important  that  the  teacher 
get  a  point  of  contact;  that  is,  that 
she  connect  what  is  to  be  taught  with 
what  is  already  in  the  minds  of  the 
class.  This  can  be  done  by  such 
questions  as  the  following:  How 
many  of  the  children  have  babies  in 
their  home?  How  many  of  them  have 
attended  Fast  Meeting  with  their 
mothers?  What  went  on  there,  so 
far  as  the  babies  were  concerned? 
How  many  of  the  class  have  seen 
babies  blessed  by  the  father  at  the 
time  these  were  exactly  eight  days 
old?  When,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, are  children  given  names  with 
us?  What  other  things  are  asked  for 
in  the  blessing  of  babies  in  the  Fast 
Meeting? 

A  good  story  might  be  built  up  by 
the  teacher  out  of  some  particular 
case,  her  own,  for  instance,  in  which 
such  points  as  these  might  be  brought 
out:  The  joy  of  the  parents  at  the 
birth  of  the  child:  the  joy  of  the  rest 
of  the  family;  the  clothing  of  the 
baby;  something  about  the  building 
in  which  the  ordinance  took  place; 
the  blessing  itself,  the  things  desired 
in  it;  and  the  record  made  of  the 
ordinance,  both  in  the  home  and  in 
the  church. 

As  an  application  of  the  lesson  the 
children  might  be  asked  to  find  out 
something  for  themselves  about  this 
sort  of  thing  in  their  own  family.  They 
might  be  asked  to  look  at  the  record 
in  their  own  case.  And  then,  what 
are  the  children  doing  each  day  to 
help  along  the  work  of  our  Father 
in  heaven?  What  kinds  of  action  do 
that? 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  22,  1933 
Lesson  72.  The  Visit  of  the  Wise  Men. 

Text:  Matt.  2:1-11;  Sunday 
School  Lessons,  No.  72. 

References:  Weed's  "A  Life  of 
Christ  for  the  Young;"  "Ben  Hur," 
Book  1,  5,  12,  14. 

Objective:  The  more  we  love,  the 
more  we  give. 


Memory  Gem:  "Where  is  He  that 
is  born  king  of  the  Jews?  for  we  have 
seen  His  star  in  the  east,  and  we 
are  come  to  worship  Him. 

Songs:  "Christmas  Carol,"  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Songs. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Wise  Men  of  the  East  See  the  Prom- 
ised Star. 

a.  It  tells  of  the  Savior's  Birth. 
Was  promised  as  a  sign. 

b.  They  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

1.  Riding  white  camels. 

2.  Seeking  the  new  born  king. 

3.  Carrying  gifts  of  love. 

II.  They  Seek  Information  of  King  Herod. 

a.  That  they  might  worship   the  new 
king. 

b.  King  Herod  is  unable  to  inform  them. 
1.  He  demands  the  information  from 

his  scribes. 

c.  He  feigns  a  desire  to  worship  Christ 
III.  They  Worship  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

a.  The  new  star  shows  them  the  way. 

b.  They  present  their  gifts  and  show 
their  devotion. 

c.  They  depart  rejoicing. 

Point  of  Contact:  Why  do  you  go 
to  school?  (To  learn.)  Another  way 
of  saying  the  same  thing  is  to  use 
the  words  to  become  wise.  We  all 
want  to  learn  about  the  beautiful 
things  in  this  world;  but  there  are  so 
many  things  to  learn  that  even  the 
wisest  men  do  not  know  everything. 
Name  some  of  the  wisest  people  you 
know  or  know  of.  Some  men  spend 
their  lives  studying  and  learn  a  great 
deal.    They  are  called  wise  men. 

Application:  What  things  made  it 
possible  for  the  Wise  men  to  find  the 
Savior?  Why  were  they  so  blessed 
by  the  Lord? 

What  can  we  do  to  get  wisdom,  to 
learn? 

Fifth  Sunday,  October  29,  1933 

Lesson  73.  The  Flight  Into  Egypt. 

Text:  Matt.  2:13-23;  Sunday 
School  Lessons,  No.  73. 

Reference:  Weed's  "A  Life  of 
Christ  for  the  Young,"  chapter  VI. 

Objective:  Obedience  to  the 
promptings  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
brings  protection. 
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Memory  Gem:    "Arise,   and  take  III.  The  Holy  Family  Returns, 
the  younq  child  and  His  mother  and  a.  They  listen  to  the  Lord's  command, 

n        .    .      S         *  Why  was  it  wise  to  return? 

nee  into  tigyjPt.  b#  -r^y    go    to    Nazareth    instead    of 

Pictures:     Flight  into  Egypt,     by  Bethlehem. 

A.  Luzen-Mayer,  Bible  and  Church  Why? 

History  Stories.     Same    subject    by 
Plockhorst — Primary  Set  of  Pictures.         Point  of  Contact:  Find  a  story  il- 

Song:     "Let     the     Holy     Spirit's  lustrating  the  guidance  and  help  of 

Promptings"     —     Deseret     Sunday  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  averting   of 

School  Songs.  danger.    "Good  Stories  for  Boys  and 

~  ,  .«  .    .  ,  Girls,"  by  W.  A.  Morton,  will  offer 

Organization  of  Material:  uu    '        7 

I.  The  Wise  Men  go  Home  another  Way.  some  suggestions. 

a.  They  had  been  worshipping  Jesus.  Application:    Help  the  children  to 

b.  They  were  instructed  by  God  in  a  " ff        .  r  t   4.u~~ 
dream,  understand  that  every  one  of  them 

1.  Of  Herod's  unrighteous  desires.  has  a  guardian  angel  who  will  watch 

2.  Warned  to  take  another  route.  over   them   and   tell   them   of   danger 
II.  Joseph  Takes  Mary  and  Jesus  to  a  New  j|  they  wijj  iisten  to  its  voice.     Help 

HoSe'-  a  u    r~A  them  also  to  realize  that  they  must 

a.  He  is  warned  by  God.  J-"*-  .    „  ,,     ,  *       t 

1.  Of  Herod's  evil  intentions.  keep  their    ears  open    always  so  that 

2.  To  flee  to  Egypt.  they  will  be  able  to  hear  this  voice, 

3.  To  remain  there  until  further  in-  ancj  tjie  morc  they  try  to  listen  and 

b  ThetrUao°bv  night  obey  itj  the  louder  and  more  oftcn 

'  The  journey.  it  will  seem  to  whisper  to  them. 


Out  of  Today  Emerges  Tomorrow 

A  Sonnet 

From  the  ills  that  are  born  of  depression, 

Out  of  misfortune  and  trouble  and  need, 
From  life's  harvest  of  lasting  impresions, 

Out  of  the  heartaches  from  envy  and  greed; 
From  the  unrest  now  gripping  the  nation, 

Out  of  the  scourges  infesting  the  earth, 
Ripens  a  brighter  and  better  relation 

Bringing  a  new  and  glorious  birth. 
Out  of  today  emerges  tomorrow; 

Nothing  was  ever  created  for  loss; 
Out  of  experiences,  varied,  we  borrow 

That  which  is  worthy  and  not  of  the  dross. 
Out  of  the  chaos  is  ushered  the  dawn 
With  brighter  vision  to  rebuild  upon. 

— Ida  R.  AUdredge. 
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"Call  not  that  man  wretched  who,  whatever 
ills  he  suffers,  has  a  child  to  love." — Sonthey. 


LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER 
Ages  4,  5  and  6 

First  Sunday,  October  1,  1933 

Lesson  95.  The  Children's  Period. 

This  is  our  monthly  review  period. 
The  teachers  present  carefully  pre- 
pared questions  about  the  lessons 
taught  during  the  previous  month  and 
the  children  talk  freely  about  them. 

As  the  children  look  at  the  pictures 
of  animals  which  you  used  in  the 
teaching  of  "How  A  Donkey  Asked 
For  Mercy"  ask  them  to  tell  you  how 
the  farm  animals  serve  us  and  how 
we  should  treat  them  to  show  our 
gratitude. 

Compare  the  children's  deeds  of 
service  with  those  of  David.  We 
cannot  be  shepherds  over  our  father's 
flocks  but  we  can  help  mother  tend 
the  baby  and  we  can  wear  a  cheerful 
smile  while  we  are  serving.  It  was 
not  only  David's  music  that  made  the 
sick  king  feel  better,  but  his  happy 
smile  also. 

How  was  David  rewarded  for  his 
courage  and  faith  in  God? 

What  makes  friends  really  love 
each  other?  How  did  Jonathan  and 
David  prove  their  love  for  each  other? 
Why  did  not  David  harm  the  king 
who  had  been  so  unkind  to  him?  How 
may  little  children  show  their  courage 
when  they  have  been  offended  by  an- 


other? How  will  Heavenly  Father 
feel  toward  those  who  are  trustful 
and  courageous? 

Review  a  rest  exercise  of  the  pre- 
vious month. 

Gem:  The  one  suggested  for  the 
Concert  Recitation. 

Songs  for  the  Month:  "Nature's 
Good  Night,"  Song  Stories,  by  Patty 
Hill;  "Service  Song"  and  "The  Word 
of  Wisdom,"  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary Songs,  Frances  K.  Thomassen. 

Second  Sunday,  October  8,  1933 

Lesson  96.  How  God  Took  Care  of 
Elijah. 

Texts:  I  Kings  17:1-7*  "Life  Les- 
sons for  Little  Ones." 

Objective:  God  is  displeased  with 
wickedness  but  loves  those  who  serve 
Him. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Elijah,  An  Israelite  Prophet. 

a.  Mourns  because  of  conditions  of  his 
people. 

1.  Worshipping  idols. 

2.  Forgetting     God's     goodness     to 
them. 

II.  God  Speaks  to  Elijah. 

a.  Bids  him  see  the  king. 

1.  To  tell  him  of  famine  that  is  to 
come. 

2.  To  punish  the  wicked. 

b.  Elijah  delivers  the  message. 

1.  The  king  is  angry. 

2.  The  king  would  kill  him. 
God  protects  him  from  harm. 

c.  Another  message  from  God. 
Elijah  goes  to  live  in  the  mountains. 

III.  Food  from  Heaven. 

a.  God  sends  bread  and  meat. 
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1.  Ravens  carry  the  food  to  Elijah. 

2.  The  brook  provides  drink. 
b.  A  morning  and  evening  meal. 

IV.  The  Promised  Famine. 

a.  No  rain  falls. 

1.  Streams  dry  up. 

2.  Crops  fail. 

b.  Elijah  will  be  cared  for. 

God  will  reward  him  for  his  faith. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  A  good  ap- 
proach to  this  lesson  may  have  as  its 
purpose,  helping  the  children  to  un- 
derstand who  God's  servants  are. 
When  folks  do  special  things  for 
God,  they  are  called  His  servants. 
Mention  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School.  He  has  been  chosen 
to  serve  God  in  this  way.  The  Bishop 
of  the  ward.  Who  is  he?  Have  the 
children  repeat  his  name.    Encourage 

them  to  address  him  as  Bishop , 

when  they  meet  him.  The  President 
of  our  Church  is  one  of  God's  proph- 
ets as  well  as  a  servant.  A  long  time 
ago  there  was  a  prophet  and  servant 
of  God  named  Elijah.  God  has  chosen 
these  special  servants  to  help  Him 
to  guide  our  lives,  that  we  may  do 
His  will  and  be  His  servants  also. 

God  loves  His  servants  and  when 
they  are  faithful  to  Him  He  guides 
and  protects  them.  I  shall  tell  you 
how  He  took  care  of  the  faithful 
Elijah. 

Application:  How  can  little  children 
show  our  Heavenly  Father  that  they 
wish  to  serve  Him?  They  may  be 
little  servants  in  many  ways.  They 
may  be  kind  and  courteous  to  their 
playmates  and  invite  them  to  attend 
Sunday  School  with  them.  They  may 
be  very  quiet  and  polite  in  the  Meet- 
ing House  and  this  kind  of  service 
will  be  very  pleas- 
ing to  Heavenly 
Father.  They  may 
be  obedient  and 
helpful  in  the 
home. 

Rest  Exercise: 
Divide  the  class  in- 
to two  groups,  one 
representing  birds 
pretending  to  car- 
ry   food    in    their 


CONCERT  RECITATION 

"I  am  God's  little  child,  that  is  better 
than  all, 

He  bids  me  obey  Him,  I'll  follow 
His  call; 

My  love  and  my  service,  I'll  grate- 
fully give, 

And  praise  Him  and  bless  Him  as 
long  as  I  live. 

— Caroline  A.  Mason. 


mouths  as  they  fly  across  the  room 
to  the  other  group  of  children.  Re- 
peat the  exercise  changing  groups. 

( Rest  exercise  should  be  very  short 
and  quietly  done) 

Third  Sunday,  October  15,  1933 
Lesson  97.  Elijah  Helps  A  Widow. 

Texts:  I  Kings  17:8-16;  "Life  Les- 
sons For  Little  Ones,"  Second  Year. 

Objective:    When    we    love    and 

serve  others,  God's  love  for  us  grows 

stronger. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  God  Again  Takes  Care  of  Elijah. 

a.  Directs  him  to  a  city. 
Beside  the  sea. 

b.  Promises  him  food  and  shelter. 
In  the  home  of  a  kind  woman. 

II.  A  Sad  Journey. 

a.  Elijah  sees  much  wickedness. 
Worshipping  of  idols. 

b.  People  are  starving. 

1.  They  do  not  seek  God's  help. 

2.  Elijah  grieves  for  them. 

III.  Elijah  Enters  the  City. 

a.  Asks  for  food  and  shelter. 

1.  Of  a  widow  near  the  city  gate. 

2.  She  gives  water  willingly. 

3.  She  has  no  food. 

Only  a  little  flour  and  oil. 

IV.  Elijah  Makes  a  Promise  to  the  Widow, 

a.  Wishes  to  test  her  faith. 

b.  Asks  her  to  bake  a  cake  for  him. 

c.  Assures   her   that   she   will   not   go 
hungry. 

d.  The  widow  brings  the  food. 
V.  The  Prophet's  Promise  Fulfilled. 

a.  Elijah   and  the  widow's  family  are 
fed. 

1.  "The  meal  wastes  not." 

2.  "The  oil  fails  not." 

3.  "They   did  eat  many  days." 

Lesson  Enrichment:  What  has  be- 
come of  most  of  the  beautiful  flowers? 
When  the  blossoms  fell  what  did  they 

leave?  I  have  some 
seed  babies  to 
show  you.  I  call 
them  seed  babies 
because  inside  of 
the  hard  coverings 
are  baby  flowers. 
If  we  keep  these 
seeds  until  spring 
and  then  plant  them 
and  care  for  them 
what  will  happen? 
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See  these  wheat  and  corn  seeds.  The 
farmer  saves  some  of  these  to  plant. 
He  takes  some  of  them  to  the  miller. 
What  does  the  miller  do  with  them? 
Then  what  is  done  with  the  flour?  In 
our  story  today  we  learn  of  a  good 
widow  lady  who  had  in  her  home  only 
enough  flour  for  a  very  little  cake 
and  she  had  no  money  with  which 
to  buy  more.  Yet  she  gave  all  she 
had  to  God's  servant,  Elijah.  We 
shall  see  how  Heavenly  Father 
blessed  her  because  she  was  kind  to 
one  of  His  servants. 

Application:  In  what  way  may  we 
be  helpful  and  kind  to  God's  ser- 
vants? When  the  visiting  block  teach- 
ers come  to  our  homes,  we  may  offer 
them  chairs  on  which  to  sit.  We 
may  bring  them  a  cool  drink  of  water. 
We  may  sit  quietly  and  listen  to  what 
they  have  to  say.  When  a  mission- 
ary is  leaving  the  ward  to  fulfil  a 
mission  we  may  take  him  a  few  pen- 
nies from  our  banks  to  help  him  on  his 
way.  When  we  come  to  Sunday 
School  we  may  help  the  Superin- 
tendent and  our  teachers  by  paying 
quiet  attention  to  them. 

Rest  Exercise:  Pretend  at  being 
bakers.  Sift  the  flour,  turn  the  egg 
beater,  hold  the  bowl  in  one  arm, 
stir  with  a  spoon  in  the  other  hand, 
pour  into  a  pan  and  put  into  the  oven. 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  22, 1933 

Lesson  98.  Daniel  Obeys  the  Word  of 
Wisdom. 

Texts:  Daniel  1;  Doc.  and  Cov„ 
Section  89;  "Life  Lessons  For  Little 
Ones,"   Second  Year. 

Objective:  By  keeping  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  we  gain  physical,  mental 
and  spiritual  strength. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Daniel  Goes  to  Serve  a  King. 

a.  Nebuchadnezzar  takes  Jerusalem. 

1.  In  battle. 

2.  The  home  of  Daniel. 

b.  Captures  young  men  to  serve  him. 
1.  Pleased  with  their  appearance. 

a.  Were     young     and     vigorous, 
good  to  look  upon. 


c.  Provides  for  their  learning. 

1.  Has  them  taught  his  language. 

2.  Cared  for  bv  a  wise  servant. 

II.  Daniel  and  Companions  Keep  the  Word 
of  Wisdom. 

a.  Refuse  to  eat  the  food  provided. 

b.  Ask  for  healthful  foods. 
Vegetables  and  less  meat. 

c.  A  ten  day  trial  is  granted. 
Servant  fears  the  king's  anger. 

Was  afraid  the  boys  would  be  ill. 
III.  The   Boys   Gain   Physical,   Mental  and 
Spiritual  Strength. 

a.  Fairer  and  fatter  than  others. 

b.  Mentally  stronger. 

c.  Heavenly  Father  blesses  them  daily. 
Because  of  their  faithfulness. 

d.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  pleased. 
After  three  years  of  wise  living. 

These  boys  are  wiser  than  king's 
wise  men. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  I  wonder  why 
Heavenly  Father  has  caused  all  the 
good  fruits  and  vegetables  to  grow. 
He  wants  us  to  use  them  for  food. 
He  knows  that  they  are  good  for  us, 
that  we  will  grow  strong  in  mind  and 
body  if  we  eat  them,  instead  of  much 
meat  and  many  sweets,  which  are 
harmful.  A  long  time  ago  the  Lord 
told  our  prophet  Joseph  Smith  that 
certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink  were 
not  good  for  us.  Some  wise  men 
have  found  that  tea  and  coffee  have 
a  kind  of  poison  in  them  and  are  not 
good  for  us  to  drink.  Heavenly 
Father  has  provided  water  and  milk 
and  asked  us  to  drink  these  often. 

We  all  wish  to  be  healthy  and 
strong  so  that  we  can  play  as  chil- 
dren should  and  grow  up  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  with  healthy  bodies 
that  we  may  be  useful  servants  to 
our  Father  in  Heaven. 

"The  Word  of  Wisdom  teaches  us 
The  things  we  all  should  eat. 
God  gives  us  fruit  of  many  kinds 
He  gives  us  milk  and  wheat." 

Today  we  shall  learn  how  Daniel 
was  blessed  because  he  obeyed  The 
Word  of  Wisdom. 

Rest  Exercise:  Dramatize  the 
words  to  the  song,  "Nature's  Good- 
night," in  Song  Stories,  by  Patty  Hill. 
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Fifth  Sunday,  October  29,  1933 
Lesson  99.  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den. 

Texts:  Daniel  6;  "Life  Lessons  For 
Little  Ones,"  Second  Year. 

Objective:  God  blesses  and  pro- 
tects those  who  pray  to  Him  and 
keep  His  commandments. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Daniel  Appointed  a  Ruler, 
a.  In  favor  with  the  king. 
1.  Because  of  his  wisdom. 

(a)  Obedience  of  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  had  made  him 
strong. 

(b)  God  had  rewarded  his  faith- 
fulness. 

II.  Wicked  Men  Conspire  Against  Him. 

a.  Jealous  of  his  favor  with  king. 

b.  Plan  to  make  him  break  a  law. 

c.  He  is  cast  into  a  den  of  lions. 
1.  Because  he  prayed  to  God. 

(The   king   had   decreed  that  he 
should  not  pray.) 

d.  Would  have  been  saved  by  the  king 
but  the  law  could  not  be  changed. 

III.  God  Saves  His  Life. 

a.  The    king    expresses    belief    in    the 
Heavenly  power. 

b.  The  king  fasts  all  night. 

1.  Refuses    to    participate    in    court 
festivities. 

2.  Prefers  seclusion. 

c.  The  king  rejoices  at  Daniel's  safety. 
The  lions  had  done  him  no  harm. 

d.  Daniel  is  released. 

e.  The   king    is   converted   to    Daniel's 
God. 

Lesson   Enrichment:    When   folks 
do  wrong  they  are  punished  in  some 


way.  There  are  people  who  drive 
automobiles  too  fast.  How  are  they 
punished?  Those  who  are  dishonest 
and  steal  are  punished  also  by  officers 
of  the  law.  Sometimes  it's  necessary 
for  little  children  to  be  punished  by 
parents.    Why? 

People  who  break  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  punish  themselves,  because 
sometime  they  will  not  feel  well.  Dan- 
iel, in  our  story,  was  punished  when 
he  had  done  no  wrong,  but  his  pun- 
ishment did  not  hurt  him  because  he 
had  kept  the  commandments  of  our 
Father  in  Heaven  and  had  prayed 
to  Him.     So  the  Lord  protected  him. 

Beth  had  disobeyed  her  mother  and 
it  was  necessary  for  mother  to  punish 
her.  Beth  was  put  to  bed  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  all  of  the  other  chil- 
dren had  finished  their  afternoon  naps 
and  she  would  like  to  have  played 
with  them.  Oh,  she  had  had  her  nap, 
too,  but  instead  of  waking  with  a 
fresh,  cheery  smile  on  her  face,  she 
was  cross  and  contrary  and  did  some- 
thing quite  naughty,  so  she  was  sent 
back  to  bed.  She  took  her  punish- 
ment bravely  however.  She  did  not 
cry  or  think  to  say  cross  words  to 
her  mother.  She  just  lay  on  her  bed 
and  looked  at  her  picture  book  until 
mother  said  that  she  might  dress  for 
dinner.  Then  she  told  mother  that 
she  was  sorry  to  have  made  her  un- 
happy and  she  tried  never  to  do  so 
again. 


MERRY-GO  ROUND 

By  Ivy  Houtz  Woolley 

The  Merry-Go-Rovtnd  is  a  jolly  old  fellow. 

With  ponies  of  brown  and  lions  of  yellow; 

There  are  green  shining  dolphins  that  follow  the  tracks 

Of  long  legged  camels  with  humps  on  their  backs. 

Proud  swans  have  gay  ribbons  around  their  white  breasts 

While  they  dizzily  float  with  no  thought  of  tbeir  nests. 

They  are  sheltered  from  rain  by  a  bright  colored  hood 

All  edged  with  embroidery  made  out  of  wood. 

The  Merry-God-Round  is  a  playfellow  gay; 

I  long  to  stay  by  him  day  after  day, 

For  I  laugh  with  delight  when  his  queer  wheezy  sound 

Invites  me  to  follow  his  circle  around. 

Oh,  I  hope  that  some  time  to  his  wheel  I'll  be  bound, 

Then  I'll  follow  forever  his  circle  around. 


"A  little  more  smile,  a  little  less  frown ; 
A  little  less  kicking:  a  man  when  he's  down; 
A  little  more  "we,"  a  little  less  "I"; 
A  little  more  laugh,  a  little  less  cry; 
A  little  more  flowers  on  the  pathway  of  life; 
A  fewer  on  graves  at  the  end  of  the  strife." 

— Unknown  Author. 


Hot  Dog 

"Do  you  summer  in  the  country?" 

"No,  I  simmer  in  the  city." — Exchange. 

A  Preference 

A  dry  motorist  on  a  wet  road  is  safer  than 
a  wet  motorist  on  a  dry  road — Sunshine 
Magazine. 

Defying  the  Earthquake 

"See  if  you  can  laugh  that  off,"  said  the 
fat  man's  wife  as  she  wired  a  button  on  his 
vest. — Bogs'  Life. 

Be  Sure  to  Synchronize 

Never  shift  your  mouth  into  high  gear  until 
you  are  sure  your  brain  is  turning  over. — 
Boston  Beanpot. 

It  Helps  a  Bit 

It's  a  great  comfort  to  go  back  to  the  home 
town  and  find  out  your  old  chums  haven't 
done  so  well,  either — Life. 

The  Race  is  Deteriorating 

A  scientist  says  that,  from  a  physical  stand- 
point, we  are  inferior  to  pre-historic  men. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  domestic  argument, 
the  modern  husband  goes  to  his  club  instead 
of  reaching  for  it. — The  Humorist. 

A  Language  Lesson 

Teacher:  "Give  me  a  sentence  using  the 
word  'vicious'." 

Student:  "Best  vicious  for  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Happy  New  Year." 

Teacher:  "Don't  you  know  the  King's 
English?" 

Student:  "Sure  I  do.  And  so  is  the 
Queen." 


Perfect  Harmony 

Mother:  "Jack,  one  more  bite  like  that  and 
you  leave  the  table." 

Jack:  "One  more  bite  like  that  and  I'll 
be  through." 

Too  Much  Competition 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  but  have  you  finished  your 
soup?" 

"Yes.    Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Now  we  can  begin  the  concert." — Otten 
V/oche  im  Bild. 

Cashed  In 

Her  father:  "You  are  going  to  marry  that 
insignificant  little  fellow!  Why,  you  used  to 
say  you  would  never  marry  a  man  less  than 
six  feet  high." 

Daughter:  "Oh,  I  know,  Dad,  But  I 
decided  to  take  off  twenty  per  cent  for  cash." 

Easy  Catch 

There  had  been  a  family  row  and  the  wife 
was  haled  into  court  on  the  charge  of  assault. 

Magistrate:  "Why  did  you  bite  your  hus- 
band's mother?" 

Culprit:  "  'Twas  'is  fault,  your  worship. 
'E  was  always  throwin'  e'er  in  my  teeth." — 
Cape  Argus. 

In  Doubt 

A  man  on  his  way  to  work  in  the  morning 
saw  a  negro  playing  a  big  fish.  When  he 
went  home  to  dinner  the  same  negro  was  still 
playing  the  same  fish.  The  man  said,  "That's 
a  pretty  big  fish  you've  got  hold  of."  The 
negro  replied,  "Yes,  but  is  this  nigger  fishing, 
or  is  this  fish  niggering?" 

Grandpa's  Static 

Grandpa  was  having  his  afternoon  sleep  in 
the  armchair  and  emitting  sounds  that  might 
easily  have  come  from  a  cross-cut  saw.  As 
father  entered  the  room  he  saw  little  Jackie 
twisting  one  of  grandpa's  waistcoat  buttons. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  he  whispered, 
"you  mustn't  disturb  grandpa." 

"I'm  not,  daddy,"  said  Jackie,  "I  was  just 
trying  to  tune  him  in  on  something  different" 
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THERE  IS  NONE  BETTER  THAN 

MAID  O'  CLOVER 

Selected  Locations — High  Mountain  Pastures — Skillful  Cheese  Makers — Best  Grocei 

Satisfied  Customers — A  Perfect  Combination 
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Offers  standard  university  train- 
ing at  low  cost. 

No  out-of-state  fees. 

Broad  curriculum  preparatory  to 
any  vocation  or  profession. 

Autumn  Quarter  registration: 
September  22, 23  and  25 

For  further  information  address 
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can  be  made  very  pleasant,  or  you  can  suffer  front 
the  heat. .  It  depends  on  how  well  yon  have  master- 
ed the  art  of  living.  Your  printing;  order,  can  be 
Oiled  in  a  half-hearted  -way,  and  the  reault  ba 
commonplace,  or  you  can  let  us  turn  It  out  for  yon. 

THE  DESERET  NEWS  PRESS 

PIONEER  PRINTERS,  BINDERS,  RULERS 
2»  Richards  Street  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  FOR  YOUR  CHILDREN'S  FUTURE? 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  start  them  on  the  successful  road  that  builds  character 
at  the  same  time  that  it  builds  for  them  a  cash  estate.  The  life  insurance-savings  plan 
not  only  teaches  thrift  and  independence  but  develops  a  sense  of  responsibility  that 
diverts  the  desire  to  fritter  their  money  away. 

Consider  the  deep  gratitude  that  is  bound  to  grow  towards  parents  who  make  It  possible 
for  their  children  to  obtain  life  insurance  at  the  lowest  premium  rate.  Do  yon  realize 
just  how  much  it  will  mean  for  them  to  have  a  matured  policy  while  still  in  their  thirties? 
The  surest  route  to  financial  independence  is  through  life  insurance.  You'll  be  pleased 
with  the  low  rates  and  the  many  special  advantages  yon  receive  in  policies  issued  by 
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